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What are we Doing fog-Public Health ? 


N the 7th day of Septem- 
ber, now expired,—that is 
to say, within twenty-eight 
days after the passing of 
the “Act to amend the 
Law relating to Public 
Health,” which bears date 
10th August, 1872,—i+ was 
enacted by clause 6 of that 
measure, that ‘‘ the first 
meeting of a sanitary 
authority under this Act 
shall be held ; or,”’ it adds, 
“at such other time as 
may be directed by order 
of the Local Government 
Board.” 

We have failed to notice 
accounts of these important 
contemporaneous meetings 
of the new local authorities. 
One remarkable exception, 
recorded in our pages on 
the 21st ult., serves but 

, to prove the rule. The 
question arises, how was the provision to be 
enforced? In what practical manner are the 
inhabitants of every or of any sanitary district, 
urban or rural, drained or undrained, improved 
or unimproved, really affected by the passing of 
the law ? 

Remembering the extreme degree of interest 
that was developed in many instances by the 
election of members of the school boards, on the 
passing of the Educational Act of 1871, it strikes 
us as somewhat ominous that hardly a single 
sound should have fallen on the public ear as to 
the proceedings ordered to take place on the 7th 
of September. It may be urged that the educa. 
tion boards were new creations, and that the 
sanitary boards are but the old union or borough 
authorities, with powers that are not new, 
although they are transferred or concentrated. 
But that consideration hardly tends to increase 
confidence in the unreported activity of the sani- 
tary movement, 

It will be evident to those of our readers who 
have either consulted the abstracts given in our 
own pages, or studied the actual words of the 
Act to amend the laws relating to public health, 
which was the fruit of the past session, that 
general sanitary reform is as yet only in what 
may be called a permissive state. We cannot 
even see in the new law such a machinery for 
individual action as was proposed in what, by a 
remarkable distortion of the English language, 
was spoken of as the “ permissive prohibitory”’ 
condition, with reference to another class of 
reform. The one sole element which is provided 
by the Bill to spur, or to check, the action of 
the new Board, is the authorised interference of 
the Government inspector. But this, also, is 
only permissive. It is not even promised. There 
is no method provided by which a medical man, 
or other person deeply interested in the health 
of a district, can readily grease the wheels of 
the slumbering law, or call the attention, except 
as a matter of personal favour and responsibility, 
of an inspector to even the most urgent danger. 

It must be clear, and can hardly be too loudly 
urged, that the Administration has thus incurred 
® large amount of serious responsibility. We 
shall not be accused of making any querulous or 
hasty complaint. We urged our friends to 
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support the small measure for which alone time 
was found. We did not carry with us the full 
sympathy of some of the oldest supporters of 
sanitary reform in thus urging that half a loaf 
was better than no bread: But we felt that 
there were certain conditions which limited the 
possibility of action. It was certain that time 
would not be given by the House of Commons, 
considering the work actually before it, adequate 
to allow of the consolidation of the, law during 
the session of 1872. And it was also clear, to 
our, view, that the matter was in the hands of a 
Minister fully aware of its primary importance, 
able and willing to grasp the question with a 
masterly hand, and not unconscious of the ulti- 
mate fame that would attach to the successful 
combating of the two master evils of poverty 
and disease. 

But the more confidence has been placed in 
the wisdom and the energy of the Government ; 
the more readily the House of Commons passed 
the stump of the Bill; the more hopefully 
sanitary reformers, in and out of Parliament, 
looked for the beneficent development of the one 
active element of the measure, the power of in- 
spection, set in motion by the Administration,— 
the more necessary is it to watch the commence- 
ment of this activity. There is one alternative 
clause, as we mentioned in our first paragraph, 
under the shelter of which we very strongly 
suspect that the greater part of the new district 
authorities are taking a convenient slumber. 
“Or,” says the Act, “or—at such other time as 
may be directed by order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board.” Is the care of the health of the 
country waiting for the construing of a legal 
sentence ? 

It is past question that if the various local 
authorities, urban and rural, to whom, under a new 
name, the exercise of already existing powers 
has been attributed, had felt any real desire to 
take care of the public health, they had aban- 
dant means of showing their disposition before 
the passing of the Bill. But it is notorious, and’ 
it is to a great extent natural, that thetreduction, 
or at all events the non-increase, of local taxa- 
tion, is the main motive that actuates many 
members of these Boards. To call a man a 
sanitary authority, instead of a burgess or a 
guardian, will not instil into his mind one grain 
more of that dread of pestilence which is the 
ultimate motive power as to sanitary measures. 
Dread of rates, which are a tangible evil, will, 
in the minds of nine-tenths of the new autho- 
rities, assume a much more positive form than 
dread of fever, of cholera, or of consumption. 

This great, ugly fact did not escape the notice 
of the framers of the original Bill. A complete 
organisation was apparently contemplated by 
its provisions,—which is, indeed, possible under- 
those of the present Act, but which is far less 
probable,—which, in fact, has become highly 
improbable,—except from centrifugal pressure. 
Thus, the Bill says, “It shall be the duty of 
every urban sanitary authority, from and after 
the expiration of three months from the com. 
mencement of this Act, to appoint a medica) 
officer of health.” As far as we can understand 
the language of Acts of Parliament, we appre. 
hend that this meant that such officers were to 
be appointed at the end of three months from 
the passing of the Bill; that is, the Act being 
dated the 10th of August, every district of 
England was to have its proper medical officer by 
the 10th of November. But what says the Act ? 
“Tt shall be the duty of every authority to 
appoint from time to time an officer.” When 
does that render action imperative? We are 
fully aware that while the words of clauses are 
liable to be “amended” by every one of the 
656 members of the House of Commons, no} 
minister is altogether responsible for verbal 
changes of this nature, however important they 
may be. Still it is highly necessary to look the 
actual fact in the face. , 








A body of medical officers, spread over tLe 
country, must consist of men subject to the 
infirmities of humanity, and liable to be in- 
fluenced by its lower motives. That they may 
be, and we believe as a rule are, far more readily 
influenced by the best and noblest motives, is 
our unfeigned belief, founded on a more than 
ordinarily extensive acquaintance,—that is to 
say, compulsory acquaintance,—with physicians 
and general practitioners in this country and in 
Ireland. But in all legislative measures we 
ought in wisdom to regard the motives of self- 
interest rather than those which are dis- 
interested. 

In this case, the wisdom of the arrangement 
depends upon the propriety with which the 
term “body” can be ased. If measures are 
taken for establishing a common bond among 
these medical officers; if, by quarterly meetings, 
by being required regularly to report to a supe- 
rior medical authority, or by any other form of 
mutually informing and supporting action, an 
esprit de corps be encouraged, we shall have 
established a very efficient medical police, and 
the Government will be able to lay its finger on 
the pulse of the country. 

If, on the other hand, we have nothing but the 
appointment of a medical officer, quite isolated 
from his brothers, under the sole authority of 
the local board,—we do not say that there is one 
who will not do his duty, but we do say that, in 
nine cases out of ten, that duty will conflict with 
his interest. 

On the plain words of the Act, then, the 
appointment of a medical officer is left much to 
the good pleasure of the ratepayers,—a rate 
regulation ; and his post, when he is appointed, 
is one in which he has more encouragement to 
do nothing than to exert himself. 

While one of the branches of the care of 
public health,—that is to say, medical inspec- 
ion,—is thus so far from being placed on a 
thoroughly efficient footing, what are we to say 
as to the other, and not less important, part,— 
the physical aspect of the case? The aid of the 
doctor is, to a limited extent, invited, but 
nothing is said as to that of the engineer. 

It is very certain that the medical officers of 
health have neither the time nor the mechanical 
education which should fit them to be removers 
as well as inspectors of nuisances. Throughout 
the whole of our urban districts the question of 
sewering is assuming every year fresh import- 
ance. The question is one within the province 
of the engineer. It is exactly one of those 
questions which most loudly demand thorough 
and effective superintendence by men specially 
educated and accustomed to the subject. It is 
so from its very simplicity, as well as from its 
wide range. If a man wants to make his will 
he sends (if he has common sense) for a lawyer. 
If he has to grapple with an attack of disease, 
he sends for a doctor. Butif he wants to put in 
a drain, or if his house becomes pervaded with 
noxious gas, he does not send for an engineer. 
He thinks any one can put in a drain-pipe,—at 
all events, the builder’s men may be trusted to 
do so. The subject is uninviting in every way 
Cost is deferred,—that is to say, money cost, —a, 
long as possible ; and then the cheapest rule-of. 
thumb man is set to work. It is such a trifle,— 
a rain-water pipe that has a close, unpleasant 
smell proceeding from it,—mere fancy, perhaps, 
or disagreeable, indeed, yesterday, but not per- 
ceptible to-day ; when, moreover, pater-familias 
has a slight cold. A trifle, no doubt; and so ig 
the death of a child a trifle,—to the Registrar. 
General. It is only one unit in that grim sum 
which he is perpetually adding up. But what is 
it to the parents? Even so the amateur drainer 
or non-drainer of his own house may be the 
sower,—as we have only very recently seen to 
be the case in India,—of the fertile seeds of a 
disease that shall devastate a province. 

The engineering inspector is a man as neces- 
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sary to the health of the country as the medical 
inspector. The latter is the eye (and indeed the 
nose), the former is the hand. We are not 
arguing that it needs the presence of a Brunel 
to lay down every drain-pipe, or even to super- 
tend the outfall of every town. But we do 
insist that each and every link in the great 
water circulation of the country should be closed 
only by hands amenable to educated superin- 
tendence ; that there should be an officer respon- 
sible for the sanitary engineering of every 
district,—one to whom the builder and the 
negligent or ignorant creator of a nuisance 
should be ‘responsible; or at least a man who 
should, as ‘a matter of duty, set in motion the 
remedies provided by law. 

As we rise from the very smallest details of 
the daily service of our domestic water supply 
and sewage to the consideration of the questions 
which] are now pressing for solution in every 
urban district in England, the need, not only of 
local surveyors, but of some method of com- 
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ham, played like a shuttle-cock between the 
Court of Chancery and the House of Commons ? 
What shall we say to the experiments at Bishop’s 
Stortford, where acres of country are subjected 
to the play of nt fountains of sewage 
water, roughly filtered through faggots, and con- 
ducted through a system of pipes which, not to 
mention any other objection, involves a cost of 
thirty shillings per acre per annum for interest 
alone ! 

Again, in criticising the Bishop’s Stortford pro- 
cess, a writer, evidently not new to the subject, 
urges that it is from its mineral contents that 
sewage derives almost its sole agricultural value. 
In the estimated theoretical value of 2s. per 
ton, ascribed to ordinary town sewage, undiluted 
by storm water, half is set down to the value of 
the organic matter, which one of the most prac- 
tical investigators of the subject proposes to 
burn—a step that, at all events, will make sure 
that it shall not propagate. This organic matter 
constitutes 4°6 per cent. of the undiluted sewage 








bining the local information, and of making any | 
engineering district that is planned or carried | 
out subservient to the thorough drainage and 
sanitary, as well as economical, distribution of | 
the water supply of the whole kingdom, becomes | 
more imperative. Powers are given by the new | 
Act to enable one local district to drain, by mutual | 
agreement, into the carriers of another. Such 
an arrangement, instead of being facilitated, 
ought to be rigidly forbidden by the law, except 
on proof that the drainage of the recipient, as_ 
well as of the contributing, district was not only | 
adequate, but so laid down as to be consistent | 
with the ultimate drainage of the whole country | 
in the most efficient manner. No one can have 
any practical acquaintance with such works as, 
for example, the carrying of a railway through | 
a town, without becoming‘aware of the extreme 
complexity, cost, and danger to health that are_ 
incurred by the ill-considered location of drains. | 
That their cost is thrown away is the least evil. | 
Every drain that is not built with a proper. 
relation (intentional or not) to the general 
system of ultimate effectual drainage of the 
district in which it is situated, is a source of 
expense, of delay, and of danger. And as 
water will not wait, and commutated supplies | 
work their own means of exit, the importance | 
that a thoroughly scientific direction, in the first 
instance, should be given to every sanitary work, | 
is paramount. In fact, efficient engineering | 
inspection is a want in every way as urgent as | 
efficient medical inspection. 
What do we see throughout the country?) 
Puzzle and alarm. Costly experiments, con- | 
ducted everywhere on the most gigantic scale, 
because primary principles have not been laid 
down in the first instance. The costly sewerage 
of Liverpocl, on which so much skill and money 
has been expended for nearly a quarter of a 
century, relies on the swift current of the 
Mersey for its outfall. It may be remembered 
that the Mersey has a bar. It must also be 
noted that the death-rate of Liverpool is still the 
highest in England, being equal to that of Man- 
chester, and nearly a sixth higher than that of 
London; while the infant ity of that 
borough presents the frightful ion of 39 
per cent. (not per thousand) in the first year 
after birth! Is the question of the disposal of 
the sewage of London settled? What says the 
Government inspector, Mr. Rawlinson, in his 
“ Report upon Inquiry into the Truth or other- 
wise of certain Allegations contained in a Me- 
morial from the Vicar and other Inhabitants of 
Barking, in the County of Essex, calling Atten- 
tion to the Pollution of the River Thames by the 
i of Sewage through the Northern Main 
Outfall Sewer of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works”? The memorialists “call attention to 
the present dangerous condition of the river 
Thames—dangerous alike to navigation and to 
the health of the inhabitants of Barking, and of 
all the populous and industrial towns below 
London, consequent upon the concentrated dis- 
of sewage through the main outfall sewers 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works.” Mr. Raw- 
linson reports that “the allegations in the me- 
morial have been only partially proven ;” that 
“the Metropolitan Board have objected to the 
admission of sewage into the Thames from 
towns above London, and therefore inferentially 
justify the objections to river pollution below 
Lendon ;” that the river Thames is polluted by 
metropolitan sewage, and that that pollution may 
be prevented. There is a world of menace in 
Mr. Rawlinson’s very temperate and judicial 
report, sentences of which only we extract. 


| Government Board. We re-read the Act with 
‘care, to discover the cause of this hesitation. 


poison. Of the remaining matters, chemical 
analysis gives 18 per cent. of gaseous to only *7 
per cent. of mineral elements. The latter includes 
soda, potash, lime, manganese, silicon, phospho- 
rus, sulphur, ‘oxide of; iron, and chloride of 
sodium. The mineral ingredients of the sewage, 
therefore, other than those which exist in the 
form of soluble salts, must be almost entirely 
due to the road-scrapings «nd other detritus 
brought down by the storm waters. The exces- 
sive cost and cumbersomeness of conveying 
matter of this kind to the fields, by mixing it 
with sewage, need hardly be pointed out. In 
fact, it is difficult to find any of the thousand 
schemes proposed for extracting gold from our 
drainage, that will stand before the pitiless 
logic of arithmetic. The great demand of agri- 
culture is for concentrated, portable manure. 
The mode generally adopted in conveying sewage 





to the land, commences with diluting it to-an un- 
manageable degree, and often proceeds on the | 
supposition that, by adding other matters, we | 
are adding to the value more than we do to the | 
cost, the very reverse being generally the case. 
Here again the whole country is looking for 
guidance as to the best course to adopt. 

The town clerk of Canterbury, referred to in 
our recent number, may no doubt be taken as a 
fair representative of the legal advisers of the 
new sanitary authorities. He was in doubt as 
to the necessity of calling a meeting, on which 
point he took the safe side. “He did not 
anticipate that there would be anything to do.” 
He waited for the regulations of the Local 


We could find nothing to justify it. But here 
is a fresh and a most significant proof of how 
patiently the country is awaiting the initiative 
of the Administration. 

Again, the omission from the Act of the Pro. | 
hibitory and penal clauses contained in the Bill 
is a matter that throws a great onus on the Local 
Government Board. By this insertion in the 
Bill it is plain that it was the deliberate opinion 
of the Government that they were necessary. 
Their withdrawal from the Act was in conse- 
quence of want of time for full discussion of the 
measure. But the fact renders it all the more 
intelligible how the country is looking to the 
Government for a vigorous and comprehensive 
initiative. Had the original Bil! passed, and 
proved ineffective, ministers would have been 
fully justified in waiting till they could refer the 
matter afresh to Parliament. But not so as it 
is. The real gist of the matter is this. The 
Government said, in effect, ‘We have no time 
this session to do more than enable local action 
to commence. We have a definite plan of our 
own. We require some time to complete our 
organisation. But we take power, vague but 
comprehensive, to enable us to organise. With 
the inspectors to whom you give powers by 
clause 15, we shall quietly, rapidly, and tho- 
roughly block out the normal plan for the entire 
country. See what our organisation is, and we 
will come to again, when you have more 
leisure, to consolidate the law.” 

Such, unless we are much mistaken, was the 
understanding-with which the House of Com. 
mons passed, without hesitation, the measure of 
last session. Such, we think there can be no 
doubt, is the expectation of the country. Par- 
liament has intrusted to the Minister of Public 
Health a power all the more complete from the 
vague terms in which it is accorded. The public 
expect to see this power in visible, effective, 
beneficent action. Every day adds complexity, 








What is the spectacle presented by Birming- 


delay, cost, loss of life, to.the difficulties of the 
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case. Every sanitary reformer is looki 
anxiously for the sight of an action that 
begin -at the beginning, by organising the 
medical and the engineering system to which 
the whole country has to conform, 

action, in this case, is worse than idle; for it 
may clash with systematic action. Every oppo. 
nent of sanitary movements will rub his hands, 
and do nothing. Right or wrong, the country is 
looking to the Government for the signal, That 
extreme constitutional delicacy which has so 
often aspen efficient action, is out of place 
in view of a great danger and a se 
We ne that Pop 9 sage vil fal at 
gen consent of the country strengthen 
their hands in a prompt, efficient, amd well- 
advised treatment of a problem which is medical 
in its indications, but engineering im its practical 





diction. 
to astronomy. Our readers 
the marked rise in the price of coal, a proof that 
engineering science is not altogether to 
excluded frum the category of predictive know. 
ledge. It remains dependent on the fact whether 
the machinery for improving the public health 
be based, from the beginning, on sound 
neering science or not, whether the Act of 

shall prove a wise step in the path of civilisation, 


or a deplorable failure. 








NEWS FROM EDINBURGH. 


Tux clearance of the congeries of densely. 
packed houses to the north-east of the High- 
street in order to form the new thoroughfare, to 
ba called Jeffrey-street, is nearly completed, and 
from amidst the mass of débris appears the 
substitute for the ancient Trinity College 
Church, like “the new moon with the old one in 
its arms.” So far as at present appears, the 
amalgamation of part of the ancient structure 
with the new work is not particularly happy. 

In connexion with the city improvements, 
lofty gable which surmounted the piazza at the 


north end of Blackfriars-street has had to be 


pulled down, owing to defective construction ; 
and a movement is on foot to have the piazza 
done away with altogether. 

The centre portion of the Museum of Science 
and Art is now finished so far as regards the 
stonework. To complete the facade, the west 
wing is still awanting. The portion just erected 
embraces the central entrance, consisting of 
three lofty arches. Keystones have been used 
in these arches, and the spandrels are panelled, 
which imparts to this part of the building a 
different character from the remainder, where 
such features are not used. i 
the original design has been departed from, 
and it would have been better had it been 
adhered to. 

The restoration of the choir of St. Giles’s is 
being rapidly pushed on under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. William Hay, and it is expected 
that operations will be completed in the course 
of next month. The stonework seems to have 
been of an inferior description, necessitating a 
more liberal use of cement than is desirable. 
Now that an idea can be formed of the interior 
as an architectural work, it strikes us as greatly 
inferior to many others of the ancient churches 
in Seotland. The arcade, with its octagonal 
shafts, is heavy, and the very 
but in a city having so few ecclesiastical remains, 
it is deserving of careful preservation. 

The competition for the new Apostolic Church 


E 


referred to in a former notice, has been decided 
in favour of Mr. Robert Anderson, of Edinburgh. 
The design, according i i i 
Norman in style, and consists of a spacious nave 
in the form of a double cube, with an unusually 
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been aimed at, and, if carried out in its entirety, 
the building will form a marked feature in the 


city. 

ER Macgibbon & Ross are the successful 
competitors for the new Free Church at Morning- 
pe asst to be erected at a cost of about 
38,0001. 

A hall in connexion with a new United Pres. 
clpna of 2. OtzSocth, bag Jaes Goon comps. 

i r. 4 ust 
The site of the church is Siento’ by a tempo. 
rary one, and the ion will use the hall 
as their place of worship till the permanent 
church is completed. 

In Grove-street a new mission-house, with 
small chapel in the rear, in connexion with the 
Barclay Church, has been erected from the 
designs of Messrs. George Beattie & Son. It is 
a heavy example of the chamfer and splay 





Gothic sort. 
On the sloping bank to the south of the Castle 
new quarters for married soldiers are to be 


erected, at a cost of 8,0001. The building is to 
be three stories in height and 280 ft. in length, 
similar to what is usually produced as artizans’ 
dwellings. Each couple will be provided with a 
room 16 ft. by 14 ft., and other conveniences are 
supplied for the general use of the inmates. 

On the east side of St. Giles-street, new pre- 
mises are being erected for the Edinburgh 
Courant newspaper, from the designs of Mr. 
David Bryce. The design is a highly ornamental 
one, in the Scottish domestic style of street 
architecture. The windows of the first floor are 
richly decorated in a quaint manner, and the 
sky-line is broken by gables and moulded 
chimney-shafts. 

In the rear of the Merchant Company’s 
School, in Archibald-place, a hall for lectures, 
exhibitions, and examinations is to be erected in 
harmony with the classical design of the school. 

The erection of the new Royal Infirmary is 
proceeding in a very languid manner. The base- 
ments of all the pavilions, twelve in number, 
have been contracted for and are nearly com- 
pleted, but it is said that the funds in hand are 
insufficient to meet the cost of the superstructure 
of all of them. If such is really the case, the 
wiser course to have followed would have been 
to complete only such a number of the pavilions 
as the _— allowed. The present state of the 
matter does not appear satisfactory in any sense ; 
for, from the disposal of the building” we do 
not anticipate that the architectural effect will 
be happy. 

The very picturesque statue of Dr. Living- 
stone, the African traveller, by Mr. D. O. Hill, 
of which we gave a description at the time it 
was exhibited in the rooms of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, is now exciting some attention. 
Propositions are broached for producing i 
bronze both for this country and America. It 
would form a marked contrast to the generality 
of public statues now produced, the costume and 
general treatment being very unlike the usual 
conventional style of such. 

The sketches by the selected sculptors for the 
statues to be placed in the Scott Monument have 
been examined, and half-sized models have been 
ordered for the approval of the committee. In 
addition to the statues already ordered, Mr. 
Currie, of Darnich, is commissioned to prepare 
a statue of ‘‘ Old Mortality.” 

No decision has yet been declared regarding 
the cathedral designs. We have received state. 
ments of odd gossip on the spot, but it is un- 
necessary to print them. 








NEW SCHOOL OF ARTS, EDINBURGH. 


Tue new School of Arts, the foundation-stone 
of which is to be laid with full Masonic honours 
on the 9th of October, stands in the centre oi 
Chambers-street, now being opened up by the 
Improvements , and is immediately 
opposite the centre of the Industrial Museum, 
It will thus form a prominent feature of the 
side of the street, and the site seems in 
every respect peculiarly suitable for what has 
long been looked upon as the firmly-established 
technical college for the working classes in 
Edinburgh. Its close proximity to the various 
neste ceeneindaen sehenmaatectunstonn, 
ing Industrial Museum, reasonably be 
expected te be of much Giteatesh belly: t0 
teachers and students, in illustration of the 
lectures and classes of the Institution ; and, if for 

other reason, this, we think, makes the site 
selected a very fortunate one for the purpose. 


: 


The School of Arts has been in full prosperity 
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and success for upwards of half a century, and 
its reputation is at this moment higher than it 
ever was before. Indeed, it has gradually 
developed itself into a great and valuable-national 
institution, with every reason to anticipate that 
when this new building is opened it will enter 
a still hi and more extended of 
usefulness and prosperity than it has hitherto 
enjoyed, great as that has been. 
The building being at the west side of the 
extended open space in front of the centre com- 
of the Industrial Museum, has the 
advantage of a front both to the south and the 
east. The south, or Chambers-street front, is 
rusticated on the ground-floor, having balusters 
under the first-floor windows. The first-floor 
windows have architraves, trusses, and cornices, 
except in the west pavilion, where the building 
goes up an additional story, ornamented with 
pilasters at each side and decorated windows. 
Over the first floor is the main cornice, having 
dormer windows over, which are intended as a 
feature in lighting a richly-decorated cove in the 
larger Hewes scree | 
There is a projecting porch at the main 
entrance under the pavilion at the west end, a 
novel and effective feature of which is the statue 
of James Watt, removed from Adam - square, 
which will sufficiently mark the building as the 
Watt Institution, while at the same time it will 
be a thoroughly appropriate feature of the School 
of Arts. 
The great entrance at the west end is by a 





hall and staircase leading to the various 
lecture-halls and class-rooms. The whole is 
spacious, and well suited for what is now re- 
quired; and, indeed, ample for what may be 
anticipated as the wants of the Institution for 
many years. 

There is a lecture-hall, 58 ft. by 33 ft.; and a 
smaller one, 34 ft. by 33 ft.; with a chemical 
class-room, 33 ft. by 23 ft.; and also a chemical 
laboratory and apparatus-room for mechanical 
philosophy. The other class-rooms are also of 
ample size for their respective purposes; and 
there are a library, directors’ room, ~ 
private room, with all the minor accommodation 
for lavatories, &c., and a keeper’s house. 

The architect is Mr. David Rhind, Edinburgh ; 
and the contractors are Messrs. David Suther- 
land & Son, Edinburgh. 








POLLUTION OF THE RIVERS OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Dr. FRANKLAND and Mr. Merton, who, since 
the death of Sir William Denison, form the 
commission appointed to inquire into the best 
means of preventing the pollution of rivers, have 
given their report on the rivers of Scotland, dated 
June 29th, 1872. 

The Tay, the Dee, the Don, and some other 
rivers, are purer than the standard recommended 
by themselves as a test of non-pollution; but 
the Tweed, the Clyde, the Irvine, the Esk, the 
Water of Leith, and the Almond, with their 
tributaries, are very much fouled. The water- 
shed which divides the basin of the Tweed from 
that of the Clyde runs nearly north and south, 
and throws the Tweed waters into the North 
Sea, and the Clyde waters into the Atlantic 


“From its edge, on all sides, inwards, 

ide margin of grassy hills, many of 
them upwards of 2,000 ft. high, occupying a 
large proportion of its surface. Unbroken 
slopes of green, for the most part above human 
habitation, constitute the very ideal gathering. 
ground for the water-supply of towns; and 
pastoral regions of the Cheviots 
the hills surrounding 
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through or near the manufacturing towns, some 
attempt was made by the manufacturers to 
attribute the altered condition of the Tweed 
during the past twenty or thirty years some- 
what to the altered agricultural practice of the 
country daring that period. It was declared 
that the i from heavily-manured or 
recently-limed land is deleterious; and it was 
also said that the great extension of land 
drainage of late has had the effect of 
shortening floods, and thus intensifying the mis- 
chievous effeet of a consequently longer time of 
drought. “The latter allegation is, no doubt, 
true. The water which was formerly held in 
marshy grounds, from which it trickled gradually 
and contin , until once more replenished 
by the rainfall, now flows directly to the river. 
such reservoirs have in fact, been drained, and 
the condition of the river, therefore, answers more 
immediately than it used to do to the character 
of the weather. A flood in the river channel 
now begins and ceases almost as abruptly as it 
begins and leaves off from the clouds. It is, 
indeed observed, that land which has been 
deeply drained withstands a drought better than 
a wet soil; but that is not so much because a 
deeper and larger sponge, as it were, has been 
thus provided in which water can be stored for 
the use of plants, and from which it may be 
expected very gradually to find its way to the 
stream, as because land-drainage so facilitates 
the operation of husbandry that an earlier seed- 
time becomes possible, and thus the cultivated 
plants have time to acquire deep-seated roots, 
which are well established before the summer 
drought arrives.” 

Woollen manufacture is the staple industry of 
the district, and at Galashiels there are sixteen 
mills, in which nearly 3,000 persons are em- 
ployed, and upwards of 3,000,000 Ib. of wool 

in a year, worth about 600,0001., 
with a consumption of coal of 16,350 tons in the 
year 1870. At only one of these mills is any 
attempt made to remedy the nuisance occasioned 
by the liquid refuse of the woollen manufacture. 
Bat with all this and much more refase from 
other mills in other parts of the district, the 
Commissioners say, “There is not, except for a 
mile or two below Galashiels, any instance in 
the whole of the Tweed basin of such an entire 
destruction of river beauty and utility as we 
have witnessed in the basins of the Mersey and 
the Ribble, in Lancashire, or in those of the Aire 
and Calder, in Yorkshire.” On the whole, the 
Tweed is not yet seriously injured, and the 
Commissioners say that it is most desirable that 
remedies be at once applied, by which, without 
serious injury to the important interests of the 
manufacturers on its banks, the charm and use- 
fulness of a beautiful river may be retained 
unspoiled, or restored to their original perfection. 

The remedy recommended by the Commis- 
sioners for the purification of the waste liquids 
from woollen works is, first, to separate the foul 
wool-scouring and dye-vat liquors from the com- 
paratively harmless washing-water. By the 
adoption of this simple precaution, the volume 
of ing water requiring remedial treatment 
would be reduced to a minute fraction of the 
total discharge from the works ; and its purifica- 
tion would be to a corresponding degree simplified, 
since the ing-water, which constitutes the 

bulk of the total discharges, can easily be 

kept within the standard. This separation being 
made, the rest is to be purified by intermittent 
filtration, at the rate of about six gallons in 
twenty-four hours per cubic yard of filtering 
material, the liquid being first treated with lime, 
so as to precipitate most of the solid matter. 
Commissioners have experimented on this 
for twelve months, from the beginning 








per day are apportioned to each cubic yard of 
filtering material, the result is to reduce the 
impurities much below the standard. “There 
are, doubtless, woollen manufactories situated in 
towns in which intermittent filtration would be 
inconvenient, perhaps impossible; but it is 
precisely in such localities that this process 
would not be required. The strongly polluting 
from the comparatively 
clean washing-water would form a suitable and 
contribution to the sewage of the town, 
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Tweed, but on the opposite side of the water- 
shed. It is one of the most beautiful rivers in 
Scotland for about two-thirds of its length down- 
wards, but below that its character 1s wholly 
changed. At about three-fourths of its length is 
situated the large manufacturing city of Glasgow. 
About eleven miles above Glasgow the Clyde re- 
ceives the smaller river North Calder, into which 
drain paraffine-oil works, iron sg coal 7 
ings, r-mills, and print works, a successi 

oo almost from its very source, besides 
the sewage of the large population in and around 
Airdrie and Coatbridge. At three of these 
paraftine-oil works 18,000 tons of bitumenous 
shale are annually distilled, the quantity of 
coal consumed amounts to 30,000 tons a year, and 
the volume of crude paraffine and paraffine-oil 
produced exceeds one millon gallons annually. 
At the Caldercruix paper-mill, near Airdrie, 
1,200 tons of rags are used annually in making 
800 tons of fine packing-paper. It is, however, 
to Glasgow itself that the principal pollution of 
the Clyde is due. ‘Owing to the enormous 
water-supply, Glasgow is more perfectly washed 
out than any other city in the island; so that, 
notwithstanding the very laborious and produc- 
tive operations of the scavenger, a large propor- 
tion of the personal waste of its population—one 
half, according to the estimate of Mr. John 


Messrs. Gregory, Thomsons, & Co., worsted 
spinners and carpet manufacturers, of Kilmar- 
nock, who employ 200 hands, suggest to the 
Commissioners, “ that the reservoir at Loch Goin 
should be maintained, and the flood water there 
impounded, so that, as formerly, an equable 
flow might be allowed to pass daily down the 
stream, and the water in jthe river be in a 
comparatively pure state.” They further suggest 
“that manufacturers, town authorities, and 
others, be strictly prohibited from casting solid 
and liquid refuse into rivers and streams; that 
proper regulations be enforced for conserving 
rivers, and that inspectors be appointed by 
Government for enforcing those regulations, 
such inspectors to be entirely free from all local 
influence.” Rather strong language this for a 
local manufacturer; very sensible, and probably 
is shared in by many more manufacturers than 
we know of or hear anything about; but to 
suggest it to a Royal Commission with the hope 
of any practical result is about as effectual a 
proceeding as that suggested by the Rev. Sydney 
Smith—to tickle the deme of St. Paul’s to please 
the dean and chapter. 








SILICA PAINTING AND SILICA CASTS. 





Carrick, Master of Works and City Architect,— 
together with all its industrial waste, is sent | 
directly and completely into the river.” The | 
water supply of Glasgow is alone more than half | 
the estimated minimum flow of the Clyde as it 
passes through the city, being twenty-seven 
million gallons daily. In order to allow larger 
ships to come up to Glasgow, the river has been 
deepened from time to time, all the way down 
to Greenock, and the effect has been, of course, 
to lessen the velocity of the downward course of 
the stream, so that when the sewage of Glasgow | 
is poured into the river it is almost like pouring 
it into a cesspool. By experiments with floats, 
made in 1857 and 1858 by Mr. Bateman and Mr. 
Bazalgette, it was shown that sewage which 
entered the river at the centre of the city when 
the natural volume of the river was small, did 
not travel more than 2} miles in a week. “In 
summer weather the time during which the river | 
is thus made to loiter on its way to the sea is) 
more than sufficient to establish in full operation | 
those processes of putrefactive fermentation— 

inevitable whenever the thermometer exceeds | 
13° C. (55° Fahr.)—to which the formation of | 
sewer gas and other filthy products of this fer- 

mentation is due.” 

On the south-west of the Clyde basin lies that 
of the Irvine, and about seven miles inland 
stands the town of Kilmarnock, in which nearly 
23,000 people are engaged, chiefly in various 
woollen manufactures. Kilmarnock water, which 
joins the Irvine just below the town, “is a 
striking example of most of the evils connected 
with neglected river economy to which our at- 
tention has been directed in the course of this 
inquiry.” The effect of the more perfect land 
drainage of the river basin has been perceptible 
here, as elsewhere, in the greater abruptness of 
floods, and the longer duration of droughts ; but, 
“formerly, these consequences were alleviated 
by the operations of Loch Goin, a reservoir of 
about 140 acres, holding 300 million gallons of 
water, in which flood-waters were, to some 
extent, impounded, being allowed to escape 
during dry weather.” This reservoir is situated 
at the head of the river basin, and belongs to 
one proprietor, who leased the use of it to the 
millowners below; but as soon as the lease ex- 
pired, its renewal was refused, and the water 
was drained off, “the owner declining any 
longer to incur the risk to which his attention 
had been directed by the then recent disasters 
produced by the bursting of the Holmfirth and 
Dale Dyke reservoirs in Yorkshire. The evil of 
an unequal river flow, to which this reservoir 
had opposed a very efficient remedy, is thus felt 
at Kilmarnock with all the force of the contrast 
between the present and the recent past.” 

According to a section of the bank of this 
reservoir given in the Report, its i are 
excellent in point of stability, the being 
for about half the height 4 to 1, and above that 
3 to 1 inside, and 2 to 1 outside, the height 
being 18 ft. and the top of the bank 4 ft. above 
the top-water level. It is difficult to understand 

the reluctance of the proprietor to continue the 
use of a reservoir with such a bank as this. 
Nearly all the banks of such reservoirs in Eng- 
land have slopes of not more than 3 to 1 inside and 








2 to 1 outside, for their full height, that height 
being in most cases much more than 18 ft, 


In the Seventh Cantor Lecture on Silicates, 
Professor Barff said:—On the evening of my 
first lecture I received a letter, without a name 
to it, in which I was asked to explain how it was 
that the famous painting by Maclise, “The 
Meeting of Wellington and Blucher,” in the 
House of Lords, was coated all over with an 
apparent mildew. I did not notice the letter 
then, because that was not the time for me to 
speak upon the subject, but I have borne it in 
mind, and now I will tell you how it has hap- 
pened. This particular difficulty has been expe- 
rienced by most who have tried silicious painting. 
Silicate of potash usually contains an excess of 
alkali. It is acted upon by the air, and then 
carbonate is formed, and as this goes on, a certain 
quantity of silicic acid is set free. You re- 
member I showed you an experiment in which 
carbonic acid precipitated silicic acid ; so that in 
the case of a quantity being contained in a 
vessel, there will be more silicic acid in the lower 
portion of the silicate and less in the upper por- 
tion. Now, Mr. Herbert, who was intimate with 
Mr. Maclise, has told me that Mr. Maclise was 
continually painting with the top of his silicate 
and not the bottom, and the consequence was he 
was using an insufficient quantity of silica in the 
silicate. There was also no doubt some sulphate 
in the silicate. When the picture was finished, the 
sulphate and carbonate came out. I fancy you 
all know that if you take a lump of common 
washing soda, and leave it for a time, it becomes 
covered with white powder; this is called an 
efflorescence. If you destroy it with moisture, 
you will find it will soon show itself againas the 
soda dries. The soda will keep on effiorescing. 
That is what is going on in the picture by Mr. 
Maclise. In the other picture,—that of “The 
Battle of Trafalgar,’’—you do not find this to be 
the case; there is only a little efflorescence in 
one or two parts. Now that picture was dif. 
ferently painted. It was painted with much 
better silicate, and with much greatercare. My 
authority for this statement is Mr. Herbert, and 
he and Mr. Maclise were perpetually together 
while the work was going on. In the “ Battle of 
Trafalgar” a large quantity of zinc white was 
used, and that prevents efflorescence. Once 
reason why I introduced aluminate of potash 
along with the silicate of potash was to prevent 
this efflorescence, and it does so effectually. If 
you will coat a wall with this material you wil! 
never get efflorescence on that wall. 

There are methods, no doubt, by which this 
efflorescence may be got rid of in existing pic- 
tures. At present my idea is that the proper 
thing would be to wash them over with some 
salts, which would convert the efflorescent salts 
into deliquescent ones. I hope to be allowed to 


try an experiment on a small part of one of the |i 


pictures some day. ‘My idea is that some ace- 
tate, say acetate of baryta, would do; for when 
applied to the picture, sulphate and carbonate of 
baryta, which are insoluble, would be formed, 
and deliquescent acetate of potash. I believe 
some such method as that might be employed, so 
that we might have that beautiful picture with- 
out its present disfigurement, 


I will suggest a method in which silicious 


varnish painting. It is the custom to admire an 
old painting, and especially the works of certain 
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old masters, though oftentimes very little of 
their own work is seen. For my part, I care not 
whether a picture is painted by an old master or 
not, if it does but truly represent nature, and if 
the principles on which it is treated will bear the 
test of scientific investigation ; for what is not 
true cannot be beautiful, and the artist’s imagi- 
nation and creative powers have limits set to 
them by nature. Some time I was asked 
by Mr. Leighton to examine a piece of a picture 
by Tintoretto. I did so, and analysed parts of it 
very carefully. I removed, little by little, all 
the varnish, and whatever came between me and 
the canvas, and I found that the whole of the 
picture was painted up to a high degree of per. 
fection in distemper. It was not painted in oil 
at all at first. Not only was it painted in whites 
and greys, but painted in and shaded up to a 
considerable amount of finish, and all this was 
done in distemper. The vehicles used were size 
and starch, and no oil whatever ; and then after. 
wards the painting was painted with oil or 
yarnish, I cannot tell which at this distance of 
time. The glazings were put on with some 
resinous substance. Certainly this method of 
painting has wonderful advantages. When an 
artist puts a touch on a canvas with such mate. 
rials he knows exactly what he is doing, and 
never depends upon chance effects. There is 
no running together, there is no “cessing,” as in 
oil, in the use of this material, with which it is 
quite clear the old masters did produce some 
wonderful effects, as we see when we come to 
clean their works, for this Tintoretto was almost 
invisible before the covering of varnish was 
taken off, but when it was, the extreme beauty of 
his work was manifest. oe 

Now, the silicious method of painting may be 
used up toa certain point. Supposing an artist 
wants to glaze with lake, he cannot do it with 
silicious painting, because the potash will not 
allow of it. But there is not the slightest reason 
why he should not use the lake as a glaze, pro- 
viding he does it with the knowledge that in 
years to come the lake, being fugitive, may 
disappear. There is nothing to prevent the use 
of silicate, and then of resinous vehicles upon 
that silicate. You can have the first painting 
done in silieate, which will be more enduring than 
distemper, and then afterwards you can glaze it 
with transparent colours used with resinous 
vehicles. 

I have two other masters to speak to you 
about, and will, therefore, pass on to them, for 
they are of importance in the applications of 
silica. I have here lying on the table some 
blocks of excessively hard material. You can 
examine them for yourselves after the lecture, 
and you will find that they are as hard as granite. 
Here is some of the same material pressed into 
moulds, showing that it is capable of being 
moulded. Now, this is used for paving; and a piece 
of pavement of this material has been laid down 
opposite the Mansion House, and I have been 
informed by the patentee, the Rev. Mr. Highton, 
that the pavement is standing and wearing better 
than the Yorkshire flags. I feel interested in all 
applications of silicates. For the last twenty 
years I have been working upon them ; and upon 
this very subject also have I been working, 
though not with the success with which Mr. 
Highton has done, for he has hit upon a plan of 
doing the thing in an economical way, whereas 
my method was rather too expensive to be gene- 
rally used. You here see a lump of material 
which is called Farnham sand, and some of this 
lump is here crushed to a fine powder, This 
Farnham sand contains 50 or 60 per cent. of 
what is called soluble silica. Ordinary sand 
must be melted with soda or potash in order to 
convert it into glass prior to making it soluble. 
This Farnham sand requires nothing of the kind. 
If you put this into silicate of potash the soluble 
silica will be dissolved, even — — pra 
excess of potash which may exist in utio 
of silicate of potash. These blocks are made in 
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block you will see there is penetration through- 
out nearly the whole of it. Now an invention of 
this kind is useful in various ways. There are 
certain wall decorations which it is perfectly 
admissible to repeat, and which may be cast ir 
moulds. I should not advocate its being used in 
the place of carving, but it might fairly be used 
for certain purposes outside of buildings where 
cement is now used, and it would not be acted 
upon by damp. The use of silicate of soda and 
silicate of potash, together with other materials, 
as a protection for stone, has been before the 
public for a long time; but the difficulty that 
one has had to contend with has been this, 
namely, we cannot get it to penetrate the stone 
to any depth, and when we do get it to do so it 
will not hold the disintegrated particles together 
and bind them into a solid mass. I tried an 
experiment upon some old stones which were 
crumbling away, and I found that the decayed 
portions must be removed before the application 
of the silicate. There is a great deal yet to be 
done before soluble silicates can be used with 
much success in coating stone. At present we 
only get them in just skin deep; but if soluble 
silicates are to be used they should be used with 
some such substance as the aluminate of potash, 
which causes a rapid hardening, and prevents 
efflorescence. 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Norwich.—The General Purposes Committee 
recommended the Board to adopt the tender of 
Messrs. Downing & Webb, for 4,1631.17s., for the 
erection of the Board schools, on the Heigham- 
street site. The Rev. Hinds Howell moved the re- 
ference of the tender to the Tender Committee for 
reconsideration. He said that when in the first 
case the specifications were placed before the 
Board a considerably smaller sum was named as 
the amount that would be required to build a 
school for 500 children. After some procedure, 
Mr. Brown (the architect) said that the former 
estimate was for 2,6501. The rise in building 
materials and labour, he said, would account for 
a good portion of the excess. The Rev. A. C. 
Copeman said that the Board had been anxious 
to get to work upon the schools. They had been 
impatient of delays. When the estimate was 
first brought forward it was distinctly stated by 
Mr. Brown that it was only a rough one, as the 
trade was in such a state as to render it almost 
impossible for any man truly to determine what 
would be the cost. Mr. Brown’s explanations 
had brought up the estimate to within 7381. of 
the lowest tender. The tenders were 4,6301., 
4,3161., 4,3151., 4,2861., 4,2271., and 4,1631. What 
object could possibly be served by a reference to 
the sub-committee ? Were those who tendered 
to be called to account, or was the architect to 
be taken to task? Every work the architect 
had specified had been carefully examined, and 
everything was considered to be absolutely 
essential. That being so, what purpose could 
the reference serve except delaying the works ? 
It was ‘possible that the works might be less 
expensive by delay, but it was upon that con- 
tingency alone. Mr. Pinder calculated that the 
estimate would give 3901. above the 61. per child ; 
and suggested that reductions should be made to 
that amount. Mr. Birkbeck said that it ought 
to go forth, in justice to Mr. Brown, that the 
rise in prices largely accounted for the difference 
in the estimates. If the reference were to be 
made with a view to save expense to the city, he 
should support the motion. The resolution was 
then agreed to. 

Newcastle-—At an adjourned meeting of the 
Board, it has been resolved, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Science Classes Committee, to give 
15 guineas to those classes, instead of 5 guineas, 
as last year. Mr. Carse moved that the plans of 
the three new schools, which had been before a 
committee of the board, be received. The motion 
was carried unanimously, Mr. Carse moved 
‘that the plans be adopted, and sent without 
delay to the Education nt for its 
‘approval, stating that 17,973 children were to be 
schooled, and there was only accommodation for 
15,044, leaving 2,929 unprovided for. After a 
long discussion, the motion was carried, with the 


Portsmouth.—At the last meeting of this Board, 
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held on the 26th ult., it was resolved to adopt the 
following recommendation of the Sites Com. 
mittee, viz. :— 

“1. That Messrs. Alexander & Henman, of 
Stockton-on-Tees, conjointly with Messrs. Hen- 
man & Harrison, of Bedford-row, London, be 
appointed to furnish the design and superintend 
the work for the p school in Fratton- 
street, provided that their plans, having been 
approved by the board, are likewise satisfactory 
to the vendor of the site and the Education 
Department. 

2. That Messrs. Mileham & Kennedy, of 40, 
Great Marlborough-street, conjointly with Messrs. 
Davis & Emanuel, of Finsbury Circus, London, 
be appointed to furnish the design and super- 
intend the work for the proposed school in Kent- 
street, Portsea, provided that their plans, 
having been approved jby this Board, are satis- 
factory to the Education Department, and that 
such appointments be made subject to such 
conditions and details as may hereafter be 
resolved by this committee.” 

Newport.—Mr. Benjamin Lawrence, of the firm 
of Lawrence & Goodman, has been appointed 
architect to the Board, and a new mixed school 
for 210 children will be commenced forthwith. 
The plans prepared by him, and selected by 
them, have been approved by the Education 
Board, and the buildings will comprise a school- 
room, 50ft. by 24ft.; a class-room, 24ft. by 17 ft.; 
with lobby, 24 ft. by 7 ft. between these ; at the 
end of which will be a lavatory, and entrance by 
an inclined way to the playground in the rear. 
Beneath the schoolroom will be a covered play- 
ground, and there will be a separate entrance by 
an inclined way from the street to the play- 
ground. The building will be Domestic Gothic, 
in brick-work, with Bath stone dressings, and 
covered with slate. 

Proposed Congress of School Boards.—At the 
London School Board meeting a letter has been 
read from the Liverpool Board suggesting that 
the London School Board should take the initia- 
tive in calling a congress of delegates from all 
the school boards throughout the kingdom. This 
letter was referred to a committee. 








HORNSEY NATIONAL BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


Tue parish of Hornsey has long suffered in 
consequence of inadequate school accommoda- 
tion, and it was not until the Government grant 
had been withdrawn that an effort was made to 
secure a more eligible site and raise funds to 
build alarge schoolhouse. About six months ago 
an application was made to the Bishop of London 
for permission to erect the schools on the glebe 
lands, and the request was readily complied 
with, his lordship being well acquainted with 
the requirements of the parish, having been four 
years minister of Muswell-hill Church, twenty- 
six yearsago. At that time the Hornsey National 
Schools, small though they be, were the only 
public schools in the parish, and to them all 
the children in the parish had of necessity to 
attend. Since that time the parish has more than 
doubled its population; and if building opera. 
tions be carried on with as great vigour 
during the ensuing six years as in the past, the 
population will have quadrupled. The new 
buildings are situated at the western boundary 
of the glebe lands, which surround the parish 
church, and are close on the main road. The 
structure does not possess any striking features 
in architecture, and is planned more with the 
view to utility than architectural beauty. The 
building, which is of stock brick, is interlaced 
with ornamental purple brick. The walls are 
16 in. thick, with a hoHow of 2 in. through the 
entire length of the building, and are bound with 
iron ties. The roof will be high-pitched, covered 
with red tiles, having an ornamental ridge or 
cresting. There is a porch at the north-west 
gable, over which is the turret with the bell. 


There are two large school-rooms, about 59 ft. | pre 


long, and a class-room, leading off the principal 
school-room. The building will be ventilated 
with Ching’s patent talc-flap turret ventilators 
fixed in the ceilin The walls inside will be 
lined with white brick. To the east is the 
house intended for the schoolmaster, which 
consists of a parlour, kitchen, and offices on the 
ground floor, and three bedrooms above. There 
will also be a yard to the master’s house, inde. 
pendent of the schools. To the south-west of 


sll | the building is the lavatory. The schools 
+ | will accommodate about 300 boys, and the cost 


of the building is 1,900. The old site has been 
sold for 1,000/.; 3171. have been received from 








the School Commissioners, 371. from the Natioral 
Society, and 8001. have been subscribed by the 
parishioners; the schools will therefore start 
free of debt, and the plans having been approved 
by the Government inspector of schools, the 
teacher will at once be entitled to[the grant. It 
may be observed that the playground to the rear 
of the school will extend back several hundred 
feet, and form the boundary of the glebe lands. 
The architect is Mr. H. Martineau ; and the con- 
ee are Messrs. Manley & Rogers, Regent’s 
ark, 








THE NEW GOODS DEPOTS OF 
THE MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY IN 
LONDON. 


Awmonest other new works and buildings 
now in progress for the Midland Railway Com- 
pany, along the line of country through 
which their railway passes, the company are 
about to erect and open new premises in 
different parts of the metropolis. We under- 
stand that the company have secured the site 
upon which Whitecross-street prison until re- 
cently stood, and that they are about to erect 
upon it an extensive goods depdét, and receiving- 
house for the district around the east end of 
the City. We are informed that the buildings 
in question will cover an unusually large area, 
and be of great magnitude. They are further 
about to construct a coal and goods depét, of 
enormous dimensions, at Wandsworth, on land 
which they have purchased from the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Company, to the extent 
of 10 acres. They have also secured a portion 
of the buildings now in course of erection at 
the junction of Fleet-street and St. Bride- 
street, for Messrs. Cook & Son’s tourist offices. 
The portion of these premises taken by the com- 
pany, includes the basement and the two shops 
forming the ground-floor in St. Bride-street, 
which will be fitted up as goods and parcel 
receiving offices for this district. The large 
new premises just erected by the company, in 
High-street, in the borough, for a similar pur- 
pose, at a cost of 15,000/., have just been opened. 
This depét covers an area nearly 2 acres in ex- 
tent, the building itself, which has its main 
frontage to High-street, and which is three 
stories in height, being a prominent architec- 
tural feature in the neighbourhood, and contain- 
ing the offices and store-rooms,’with two large 
and handsome shops which the company intend 
to let. The depdt, where the goods are received 
|and forwarded to the main goods station at 
| St. Pancras, is at the rear of the building, and is 
| approached through a spacious gateway at the 
| west end. The principal portion of the area of 
| the depdt, which is nearly an acre in extent, is 
‘covered over with a glass roof, supported by 
| iron columns and girders, and on the east side is 
'a large platform raised about 4 ft. above the 
| ground level, on which the goods are deposited, 
the rest of the space being set apart for mar- 
shalling) the company’s wagons and trucks. 
Immediately, in the extreme rear beyond the 
goods depdt, large and commodious stables have 
been erected for the company’s horses. These 
stables, which have stalls for 50 horses, are con- 
structed on two heights, one above the other, 
the upper stables being approached by an in- 
clined plane. 











VALUE OF BUILDING LAND IN 
WALWORTH. 


Tue twentieth letting by auction, for building 
purposes, of land on the Walworth Common 
Estate, took place on Monday last, at the 
Elephant and Castle Tavern, when there was a 
very large attendance of builders and others 
interested. Messrs. C. Stuart Barker & Son 
officiated as auctioneers, and Mr. Barker, in 
opening the proceedings, made some interesti 
inidbiey- resaaibce pu t0 the Valeo of the land 
on the estate, and the houses which had already 
been erected upon it. He stated that about 
1,000 plots of land had been disposed of up to 
the present time, and an equal number of houses 
and shops erected, the present estimated popu- 
lation consisting of persons residing in houses 
belonging to the estate being about 8,000. The 
plots let on Monday, on leases granted for a term 
of eighty years, comprised sites for the erection 
of twenty-six private houses, containing an 
average area of 17 ft. by 62 ft., together with 
a site for a tavern at the janction of Thurlow. 
street and Faraday-street, 68 ft. by 57 ft., con- 





taining an area of about 560 square yards. The 
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sites for the private houses were all readily let 
at an annual rental of from 5I. to 7/. each. The 
site for the tavern, which was described as one 
of the most valuable plots on the whole estate, 
commanded an active competition, and was 
eventually let at a yearly rental of 2701. The 
result of the day’s letting amounted to an annual 
rental of 4281. 15s. The aggregate rental of the 
plots on the estate let up to the present time is 
upwards of 6,800/. per annum. 








THE COAL AND IRON TRADES. 


Tae force of combination has been taught by 
the trade-unionists, and, above all, by the 
building trade-unionists, to others besides the 
working classes proper; and we now have those 
engaged in trade or commerce, as well as pro- 
prietors and capitalists, combining, virtually or 
purposely, toraise prices to heights dictated solely 
by their greedy desire to make money, and only 
limited by the impossibility to extract more from 
the public purse. The principle of competition in 
this respect is a failure,—for the present at 
least ; and the question is, what sort of principle 
is to supersede it? Co-operation has been con- 
sidered the proper antidote or remedy for the 
evils of competition; but what is combination 
but a kind of co-operation? Coal-owners com- 
bining are just coal-owners co-operating ; and so 
it is with coal-dealers who follow suit; so is it 
with iron-owners and dealers. The poor coal- 
workers force their masters to raise their wages 
$d. per ton, and forthwith the price of coals is 
raised 9s.! A host of intermediates are attacked 
by the epidemic, and act upon a like principle ; 
and by the time the coal reaches the consumer, 


9s. are by no means the whole increase on the | — 


price. 
profits : each must have more ; and it is only the 
absolute inability to get more still, that arrests 
the price at last. The price of butchers’ meat 
has no doubt been increased in a similar way by 
intermediates or middlemen ; and no wonder one 
hears, as the writer of this happens to have 
done, of a mere hander-over of cattle, or small 
salesman, earning 151. on a single transaction, and 
another paying 30/. for diamond earrings for his 
wife (who has absolutely become insane, and 
raves about millions of money, in consequence 
of her husband’s extraordinary prosperity). 

Whether coals will fall in price during the 
coming winter seems very doubtful: in the 
meantime, a mania appears to have seized upon 
the coal-owners and traders. 

At a meeting of West Yorkshire colliery pro- 
prietors, held at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, it 
was unanimously resolved to maintain the pre- 
sent high prices for coal. 

Some unconscionable wretches in the north 
have announced another rise of 5s.aton, It is 
to be hoped they will have just the same sort of 
success as if they had insanely called it 55s. 

+ Meantime, other countries]are benefiting by 
the British coal mania; and so are our own 
colonies. The finest quality of steam coal 
(equal to the best Lanarkshire) is now being 
sold free on board at New London, Nova Scotia, 
at 8s. sterling per ton of 20 cwt. The same 
y mame of coal is now selling free on board at 

e Broomielaw, Glasgow, at 24s. per ton of 
20 cwt. ! “1 rs is 

The search for more coal still continues, and 
with success ; but are not the searchers bitten 
with the coal mania themselves? And will they 
not just charge “the market price” to the 
public, as do others? Or will the principle of 
competition induce them to forego the powerful 
influence of combination or co-operation amongst 
their fellows? Coal consumers are working the 
co-operative principle in self-defence. A co- 
Operative society is being organised at Leicester 
among the working classes. A committee re- 
ports that coal could be bought at the pit’s 
mouth at 10s. per ton, and good household coal 
at 8s., being from 10s. to 12s. per ton lower than 
the prices demanded in Leicester! The com. 
mittee recommend that the coal be conveyed by 
canal instead of by rail. 

Much good may be done in economising fuel, 
as by the Builder fire, now coming to the front 
again, on the small or domestic scale, and also 
by other means on a scale. The mann- 
facturers of Sheffield, goaded to make experi- 

ments in the way of discovering new sources of 
fuel = Tee were been pleased by a new process, 


which has immediately ad —a process 
i sedi into or amy 84 
had under 30s. or 36s. per ton, 


of burning 
coke cannot 
the discovery promises to be exceedingly valu. 








able, and is being very generally tested in all 

directions. : 
Speaking of the hardships of the coming 

winter, the Sunday Magazine for October says: — 


‘Food is dear, fuel is dearer, the potato crop is 
diseased [not much—only sufficient to be an excuse 
for an outrageous rise of prices, perhaps]; struggles of 
labour and capital become more intense; the English 
arn ae slowest ~ — — of a 

to itate ; e whole under-stratum 0: 
eppene be heavi What is to be the seouls 
Or to look only to what is immediate, how is the 
winter to pass over? If the upper and middle classes 
will feel a difference, and if the working classes will find 
that upon | allthat they have gained in higher wages is 
taken back in higher prices, what will become of that 
class whose incomes, fixed and unelastic, can undergo no 
improvement ? What will become of the clergyman and 
the teacher, the clerk and the annuitant, the widow and 
the invalid, who find it so hard to make ends meet even 
when the times are favourable, and who cannot*but be 
checkmated when prices suddenly rise? It is a strange 
experience to come upon us in the heart of a spell of such 
unwonted prosperity. It will at least serve to give scope 
to vod york mista — of ben cg ha yer 
satisfied with appeasing the outcry of the noisy, but wou 
6 contribute to the adjustment of more honourable 
claims,” 

There seem to be symptoms of a decline in the 
prices of iron, which bid fair for a fall in coals 
also. The following prices are quoted by Messrs. 
Underhill, the leading iron merchant firm of 
South Staffordshire, at Wolverhampton :—‘ We 
have this day (1st October) reduced the price of 
iron as under, from our list of July 12th, 1872 :— 

Bars, hoops, and strip......... 27. per ton. 

odes oe Bd, per ton, 


.... 28, per box, 
.. 1s, por bundle.” ; 


The iron trade still displays an upward 
tendency in Belgium, but prices are rather 









uncertain, and vary considerably from day to 
Merchants’ iron makes from 121. to 
2l. 16s. per ton; refining pig, from 51. to 


No one is satisfied with his previous 51. 12s. per ton ; and plates, between 171. 4s. and 
181. 88. per ton. 


Rails average about 121. per 
ton. Some works show little inclination to 
| undertake fresh rail contracts, but others display 
| a readiness to accept even lower rates than the 
‘average quotations. Old rails have advanced 
ifrom 71. 48. to 8l., and in some cases to Sl. 4s. 
per ton. .The French iron trade continues in 
| rather a feverish state. No. 1 rolled iron has 
been dealt in at the Haute-Marne at 121. 16s. 
per ton. In the Meurthe-et-Moselle pig remains 
in great demand, and it is very difficult to 
obtain deliveries with punctuality, as there is 
scarcely any disposable stock. The export iron 
trade of France is considered to be extending. 
Germany, Italy and Russia have forwarded the 
most orders of late. The production of Bessemer 
steel is also increasing in France; the Denain 
and Anzin Forges Company has concluded a 
contract with the Northern of France Railway 
Company for 80,000 tons of steel rails, to be 
delivered in the course of the next ten years. 
The French coal trade remains in much the same 
state; neither merchants nor proprietors of 
works have been able to lay in all the supplies 
which they require. In common with their 
Belgian confréres, French colliery-proprietors 
complain of a great scarcity of working miners. 
There is still much activity in the Belgian coal- 
mining districts. 








THE IRON AND COAL TRADE IN THE 
NORTH-EAST OF ENGLAND. 


ERECTION OF NEW FURNACES, 


TuE iron trade in the Durham and Cleveland 
districts is in such a state of activity that the 
erection of new blast furnaces is necessary. 
district at present contains 136 blast furnaces, 
against 127 erected in August, 1871; and these 
are reported to be producing 162,808 tons of pig 
iron per month, or nearl 
annum. But increased furnaces are required, 
and seventeen are now being built, which will 
give an increase of 15 per cent. on the present 
productive power. Of these new furnaces the 
Lackenby Company are building two near Eston ; 
and Bolckow ; Vaughan, & Co. one at the same 
place; Cochrane & Co. one at Fleet ; 


Consett Iron Company, one at Consett, near 
Durham; the N of England Coal and Iron 
smn. spe A oo ee the Rosedale and 

erry- pany two at Ferry-hill; 
Downey & Co. two at sear alee: 
on-Tees ;-Robson, Maynard, & Co, twoat Redcar ; 
ot ne Thomas Richardson & Co, two at 





Hartlepool. 
In connexion with the eoal trade of the dis. 


2,000,000 tons per | Village 


W. Whitwell & Co. two at Stockton-on-Tees ; the ” 


the Tees Bridge Iron Company two at Stockton. | | 





shaft near South Edmonsley ; 
Close another shaft to work the Hutton and 
Busby seams is in course of construction near 
the Charlow Colliery, whilst at Sacriston a large 
number of workmen’s houses are being built, as 
wel! as 400 new coke-ovens. A company is also 
being formed consisting of practical men to re- 
win the Hutton seam in the county of Darham, 
Mr. J. Lishman being the i r, and also one 


worked on an extensive scale. The whole of the 
mining property in this district is reported to 
present a scene of great activity, and it is said 
that as the royalties are opened out and worked, 
there must, beyond all doubt, be an early decline 
in the price of coal. 








THE PURCHASE OF THE BRIDGEWATER 
CANAL. 


The purchase of the Bridgewater Canal, which 
amongst its other ramifications, traverses the 
part of Lancashire between Manchester and 
Liverpool, is a somewhat gigantic enterprise for 
two gentlemen to be engaged in in their private 
capacity. It appears that the purchase has been 
negotiated by Sir Edward Watkin, chairman of 
the Manchester and Sheffield, and by Mr. Price, 
chairman of the Midland, Railway Companies, 
but that the purchase is the private speculation 
of the two gentlemen in question, and is in no 
way connected with the two railway companies 
which they respectively represent. The Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce appear, however, 
and no wonder, to be incredulous on this point 
and have passed a formal resolution to the effect 
that “it concurs in the opinion of the Select 
Parliamentary Committee of last Session that 
waterways should not be absorbed by railways, 
and hereby expresses its opinion that the transfer 
of the canals between Manchester and Liverpool 
to certain railway directors is adverse to the 
commercial interests of the two towns.” It is 
stated that one object of the purchase is so to 
alter the canal as to adapt it for steamship 
traffic, which would doubtless have a most im- 
portant effect on the freight of cotton and other 
merchandise between Liverpool and Manchester 








THE GREAT FIRE IN THAMES-STREET. 


Most of our readers will have heard of the 
great fire which took place at 148, Upper 
Thames-street, on Friday evening in last week, 
whereby nearly the whole of Mr. George 
Mitchell’s valuable stock of marble mantelpieces, 
stoves, and sculptured work has been totally 
destroyed. Although Mr. Mitchell has in conse- 
quence lost property to the extent of between 
5,0001. and 6,0001., which is only partly insured, 
we are happy to say that the loss is not ruinous. 
The circumstance of this fire is only one more 
striking incident in a very singular career. 

From a book which has recently been pub- 
lished, “The Romance of Peasant Life in the 
West of England,” by Francis George Heath, we 
learn that about twenty-eight years ago Mr. 
Mitchell was a poor farmyard boy in Somerset- 


The | Shire, earning 4s. a week in the employ of a hard 


He possessed, however, a 


lowing from the book to which we have 
referred :— 





TE 
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Mr. Mitchell has taken a very active part in 
the agricultural labourers’ movement, and his 
time and his money have been expended upon 
the comes, Be hese ol Barren the 

resent loss in any way interfere with 
his business. The Upper Thence branch 
is now being tem: carried on at 1, Duck’s- 
foot-lane ; his erooms in the Brompton- 
road are full of stock ; and his works in Walton- 
street, Brompton, are in full activity. 








CONSECRATION OF ST. GILES’S PARISH 
CHURCH, READING. 


Sr. Geius’s, Reading, has been enlarged and 
restored, and is now open for divine service. 
The work of restoration and enlargement em- 
braced the demolition of the former chancel, 
a ene the roofs 
throughout ; nave being now lengthened out 
eastward some 22 ft., and new north and south 
transepts, each 22 ft. by 28 ft., added on either 
side, thus increasing the area of the body of the 
church to the extent of 1,870 square feet. An 
entirely new chancel, 42 ft. by 22 ft., has been 
erected, with a vestry on the north side, 32} ft. 
by 18 ft.; @ chancel aisle for children on the 
south side, 26 ft. by 18 ft.; and a porch at the 
south-west end of the south aisle, 12 ft. by 10 ft. 
internally. 
church now are :—Extreme length from east to 
west,,126 ft. ; width across nave and aisles, 70 ft. ; 


The interior dimensions of the’ 





width of nave and transepts, 85} ft.; height to 
ridge, about 42 ft. The new walls are built of 
brick and rubble stone, with flint facing on the | 
outside, Doulting stone being used for all exte- | 
rior dressings, including the traceried windows, 
which are mostly of large size. Corsham Down. 
stone has been used for all the dressings on the | 
inside, including the sediliw, with polished 
granite shafts, piscina, &c.; the various steps, 
kerbs, and landings being of Forest of Dean, 
York, Pennant, &c. The new roofs, constructed 
chiefly of pitch pine, are of high pitch and open- 
timbered, having principals at frequent intervals, 
of the apt ‘ype, with moulded ribs 
springing from wall-plate, forming a series 
of pointed arches, which, with the great number 
of curved wind braces introduced in the sides of 
the roofs, are effective when viewed from below. 
These roofs are covered with local tiling, of the 
manufacture of Messrs. Wheeler Brothers, of 
Reading, the ridges being formed with orna- 


mental red tiles, supplied by Mr. Cooper, of | 
Maidenhead. ‘The church is seated throughont | 
with low pitch-pine benches of simple design, 


fixed to boarded floors. The remainder of the 
floor-space is paved with 6-in, tiles, of three 
colours. The chancel floor, except a portion 
<< by choir-stalls, is ys laid with tiles of 
richer design. Seats wainscot oak 
placed in the chancel for the seetesmodation of 
the choir, with prayer-desks at the west end for 
the clergy. The pulpit is of wainscot oak, semi- 
octagonal on plan, having six panels round the 
sides filled with traceried heads, and carved 
pater along the cornice. The pulpit proper 
rests on a base of rubbed white Mans stone, 
approached with four steps of the same material. 
he nave arcades consist of four wide-spreading 
pointed moulded arches on each side, resting on 
three somewhat slender pillars, with deeply- 
moulded caps and bases; these pillars being 
small in diameter and few in number obstruct 
the view only to a small extent. The chancel 
arches, with their moulded members, carved 
capitals, and clustered shafts of polished red 
granite, have an effective appearance, improved 
by the metal screens on each side, with gas-jets 
along the top (by Mr. Leaver). A low metal 
screen and gates separate the chancel and nave ; 
these stand on a low wall of wrought and 
moulded stone, with three central steps leading 
up to the chancel. The portable furniture of the 
» such as the Litany-desk, font-cover, 
vestry-table, &c., are executed in wainscot oak, 
from the architect’s designs; the communion. 
the old timbers of the former arch Uy the 
disk a6 tare the er church, by the 
The walls i 
with trowelled stucco, and the 


between 
the rafters of all the roofs are plastered, 
and whitened. The and ventilation of 


the church have been carried out by Mr. Wood- 
cock, of London and Paris, and areon the “hotair” 
Principle, a special vault being for the 
“pparatus under the vestry, and small lids have 


been formed in the wooden floors under the seats, 


everywhere observable. 
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for the purpose of assisting the warming and 
ventilation of the whole church. The 

under the floor are concreted over to the thick- 
ness of 6 in., and the concrete and the whole of 
the floor timbers have been washed over with a 
chemical solution to prevent the growth of fungus 


and the spread of dry rot. These precautions 


are due to the architect, and were included in 
the contract. 


The works to the tower, which consist of a new | by 


stage and a lofty stone ‘spire, are matters for a 
second contract, now entered into by the Messrs. 
Davis, but certain works to the lower stage have 
already been done. These consist of a new west 
doorway, a new tile floor and steps, sundry re- 
pairs to the walls, and a screen of pitch-pine 
under the tower arch. The ceiling of the ringing- 
floor has been cased with pitch-pine boarding 
stained and varnished, and coffered with old 
oak ribs and bosses from the former work. The 
porch at the west entrance has been removed, 
and the approach generally improved. The 
carving has been done by Mr. Earp, of London ; 
some of the heads in the arcades, &c., are quite 
works of art, and reflect the highest credit on 
the carver, whose abilities have a wide and en- 
during reputation. The whole of the works of 
the restoration and enlargement of the church 
have been carriedjout by Messrs. J. & T. Davis, 
of Banbury, builders, at a cost of between 7,0001. 
and 8,0001., from the designs of Mr. James Piers 
St. Aubyn, architect, London, under the imme- 
diate supervision of Mr. Robert Damper, as clerk 
of the works. 

The whole of the gasfitting arrangements were 
done by Messrs. Wright & Shackel, of Reading. 
Twenty polished brass Gothic standards were so 
arranged in the church that an equal light was 
Two brackets with 
triple lights were fixed in the entrance porch, a 
small Gothic standard to the pulpit, and corona 
for the vestry. 

An improvement has been effected in the ex- 
terior by taking down the high iron fence, which 
rendered any good view of the church almost 
impossible. This has been reduced about 2 ft., 
and re-fixed in a more modern style by Messrs. 
Wright & Shackel. 

Among special gifts may be enumerated the 
east window, representing our Lord in glory, 
presented by the Misses Hulme, and the two- 
light window, also in the chancel, presented by 
Mr. O. C. Maurice, and Mr. Lowndes ; both these 
windows were executed by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell: the reredos, executed by Messrs. Powell, 
of London, in “opus sectile” mosaic, the joint 
gift ‘of the Revs. A. A. Cameron, B. R. Body, 
C. R. Honey, and the Misses Hulme ; two-light 
window, by Ward & Hughes, replaced with addi- 
tions by Lady Dukinfield, in memoriam ; two- 
light window by , in memoriam, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Sherwood ; one light of a painted 
window, given by Messrs. Gladden & Son, 
which will be fixed as soon as a second portion 
is provided 








PARISH MORTUARIES. 


Tue St. George’s, Hanover-square, Committee 
of Works having been requested by the vestry 
to consider the necessity or otherwise of having 
a mortuary or mortuaries in the parish, together 
with a suitable site, and the cost of erection, the 
surveyor reported that, in pursuance of instruc. 
tions, he had written to forty parishes and 
district boards on the’ subject, and received 
twenty-six replies. The St. Pancras Vestry 
returned for answer that they have no mortuary, 
but there is a dead-house in the workhouse, 
which, however, is seldom used but for paupers. 
St. Saviour’s had no mortuary, nor had Mile-end 
Old Town, or the Plumstead and Westminster 
District Boards of Works. The Strand District 
Board of Works had no mortuary, bat dead- 
houses in the different parishes of the district. 
Rotherhithe had a dead-house in the churchyard 
for the reception of dead bodies found in the 
Thames, but no mortuary. Hampstead had a 
dead-house, under the control of the guardians, 
which they considered quite sufficient, without a 
mortuary. Camberwell had no mortuary, but a 
dead-house in the cemetery, which was in the 

i Kensington has no mortuary, but the 
vestry have the subject under consideration. 
Shoreditch had at one time no site for a mortuary, 


but it now one at the rear of the Vestry- 
hall. St. bate 1 = ‘daha mest <i 
The Wi Board of Works has six parishes 


in the district each of which possesses a 





house. St. Mary’s, Newington, has a mortuary 
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in Manor-place, which the authorities invite the 
surveyor to inspect. The Chelsea Vestry have 
replied that they have two mortuaries,—one for 
the poor entirely. From Fulham the answer was 
that the mortuary was seldom or never used. 
St. George’s in the East had no mortuary, but a 
dead-house, where bodies were taken to await 
an inquest. The Hackney authorities have had 
& mortuary since 1866, used considerably, and 
le people. During the past year 
158 dead bodies were deposited in the mortuary. 
St. Olave’s, Southwark, had no mortuary, but a 
dead-house, available for casual street deaths. 

The Islington Vestry have a mortuary, under the 
control of the guardians, in the grounds of the 

chapel of ease. Here were taken the bodies 

from the workhouse infirmary, and bodies await- 

ing an inquest; but it was seldom used by 

the poor. Clerkenwell has had a mortuary 

since 1866, but it was not extensively used. 

There was a dead-house at the workhouse for 

dead bodies and bodies awaiting a post-mortem 

examination. Paddington Vestry replied that 

they had a dead-house in St. Mary’s Churchyard 

which had been improved so as to be almost as 

good as a mortuary, and was used twelve times 

last August. St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields has a 

mortuary. The City authorities sent an account 

of the mortuary in Golden-lane; while the St. 

James’4, Westminster, Vestry had no mortuary, 

and no site. Mr. Mitchell considered it neces- 

sary to have a mortuary,—a decent place, and 

not a receptacle for contractors’ coffins,—and he 

would, therefore, move that the Vestry be re- 

commended to erect a mortuary. Mr. Crickmay 

seconded. Mr. Walker thought there should be a 

mortuary somewhere near Hyde Park-corner, as 

one mortuary was not sufficient for St. George’s 

parish. Mr. J. Morris did not think the mortuary 

necessary. The Chairman thought there should 

be a postponement, as there was not sufficient 

information. Mr. Barlow said it would be ad- 

visable, perhaps, to ask undertakers if they ever 

had applications to receive corpses into their 

houses. Mr. Walker said corpses had to be 

removed from St. George’s Hospital, shértly after 

death, into undertakers’ houses ; and he knew of a 

case where a person who had diéd of the smaill- 

pox lay in a coffin in an undertaker’s room, and 

a@ man made a coffin by the side of it. The 

suggestion of the Chairman as to the postpone- 

ment of the question was adopted. 








LINCOLN. 


On Monday, 30th ult., the town council of the 
city of Lincoln held a special meeting, as a local 
sanitary authority under the provisions of the 
Public Health Act, 1872, and reappointed the 
officers of the late Local Board, at the following 
salaries :—Clerk, 2501.; treasurer, 601.; sur- 
veyor, 1201.; medical officer, 200. ; waterworks 
manager, 275l.; inspector of nuisances, 1001. ; 
they also decided to advertise for a sub-surveyor, 
& new appointment rendered necessary by the 
corporation having taken most of the sanitary 
work of the city into their own hands. 








* WANTED.” 


Sir,—It may suit the ideas of the powers that 
be to retain the testimonials of unsuccessful 
candidates for appointments advertised in your 
paper, and never so much as think that the said 
unfortunate people deserve a reply. 

Possibly, ideas of economy have something to 
do with this practice; but would it not be well 
for parties advertising for professional men to 
remember that, although the returning of an 
unsuccessful candidate’s testimonials may cost 
2d. of postage-money, the said candidate had the 
same amount to disburse, plus an excessive 
amount of time, trouble, and inconvenience, 
happily unknown to the advertisers. 

In many points, and especially so in intellec- 
tual capacity, we assert our equality with those 
who “want” us. Apart from that, on the 
ground of common courtesy alone, the trouble 
we are put to deserves some sort of recognition. 
And we have simply to assure the class of 
advertisers we refer to that where they retain 


*,* Our advice has long been that candidates 





dead. | should send copies of testimonials, not the 
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THE COLUMNS OF THE DUCAL PALACE, 
VENICE. 

Were the columns (of the lowest tier of arches) 
of the Ducal Palace any longer originally than 
they are now? This question has been put to 
me constantly by travellers of all kinds, when*I 
have replied,—‘“‘ I do not believe they were longer 
than we now see them, for, to my mind, they 
would be out of proportion, judging from exist- 
ing work of the same date at Verona and other 
places.” I have been met thus:—“ But ‘ Mur- 
ray’ says they were.” What says Murray’s 
“Guide to Northern Italy,” p. 391, edition of 
1869 :— 

“The columns of the lowest tier of arches 
are partly embedded in the pavement, the level 
of which was raised (1732) about a foot, in con- 
sequence of the inundations to which the Piaz- 
zetta and Molo were subject, which gives them 
an undeserved appearance of clumsiness. They 
stand, however, not upon bases, but upon a con- 
tinued stylobate, as discovered some years ago, 
when the Piazzetta was repaved. 

It appears from observations made with care, 
that the mean level of the sea at Venice has 
risen about 3 in. in every century; so that, as 
these columns have been erected five centuries, 
about 15 in. of the lower part of them are now 
concealed, owing to the repeated and necessary 
elevation of the pavement.” 

Now what is the fact? About two months 
ago the south-west angle of the Ducal Palace 
was covered in, so far as the lower story is con- 
cerned, for the purpose of examination, and the 
removing three or four capitals, which have 
become so ruinous as to endanger the existence 
of that part of the palace. The superintendent 
of the works gave me permission to go in and 
make what observations and sketches I wished. 

When the pavement was removed, I found 
that the bottoms of the columns were precisely 
on a level with the existing pavement of the 
Broglio, which is about 4 in. raised above that of 
the Piazzetta. The columns rest upon blocks of 
Istrian stone, the upper one but a trifle larger 
than the diameter of the column, and rough- 
hewn, so that they never could have been 
finished bases. The edges of these upper blocks 
have been cut away in a slanting direction, to 
allow the close-fitting of the paving-stones just 
up to where the column rests upon the block, 
neither covering the joint nor below it. 

These blocks are, in the opinion of the superin- 
tendent, the original foundation of the building, 
and they seem to-day as perfect and good as 
when placed there. The space between each 
column, or rather the group or tier of stones on 
which they stand, is filled in with red bricks and 
rough stones. Three layers of blocks were seen, 
the water (which rose and fell with the tide 
coming into the drain which carried off the rain. 
water) covered whatever there was below ; but, 
I believe, so far as I could judge by feeling with 
a stick, that under the water there was also solid 
stone. 

It was not possible to insert even the point of 
a penknife between the column and the stone 
below, so sharp and close-fitting are they. 

JoHN Bunney, 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


London.—On Wednesday last Messrs. Corbett 
& McClymont were waited upon at West 
Brompton by several gentlemen desirous of 
ascertaining what were the prospects of a speedy 
settlement of the dispute. The deputation were 
frankly told that it rested entirely with the men 
themselves how long the conflict lasted, as the 
firm had sufficient hands, and had no intention of 
receding from the position it had taken up. The 

















feeling of the public was adverse to the firm; 
but its friends, who were acquainted with the facts 
of the case, quite approved of the course it had 
adopted. The reason why the increased wage was 
withdrawn, had not yet been accurately stated. 
The firm had never objected to pay a mechanic 
8}d. an hour, or even more, no matter what branch 
of the trade he belonged to, provided he was 
worth the money. On the occasion of the recent 
arrangement with the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, the foremen of the various departments 
were directed to make the halfpenny increase 
wherever it was deserved. Before, however, a 
week had elapsed, dissatisfaction arose, because 
all had not been treated alike, and placed on one 
and the same footing. The firm thereupon re- 
solved to return to the old system, and the strike 
took place solely and simply on account of its 
refusing to pay good, bad, and indifferent alike. 
The 52} hours there was no objection to what- 
ever; but, at the same time, it should be under- 
stood the firm did not occupy the position of 
ordinary builders and contractors who regulated 
their prices by the ruling or standard wages of 
the day; but more resembled an independent 
gentleman employing workmen to build on his 
own land. No matter what he paid, he could get 
no more than a certain rent for his houses, and 
was fully justified in purchasing his labour cheap 
if he could, without reference to the custom or 
regulations of the trade. 


Ten years ago, Mr. M‘Clymont added, he and his 


Another builders’ labourers’ has 
taken place at Chelsea New Bridge. The meet- 
ing was addressed by the same speakers, and a. 
similar resolution was 

Birmingham.—A meeting of the glass and 
china decorators of Birmingham has been held 
at the Shakspeare’s Head, Livery-street; Mr. 
Griffiths in the chair. Mr. Biddle referred to 
the indifferent attitude of several employers, 
which, he believed, was calculated to bring, 
about serious g¢omplications. After some remarks 
from other workmen present, a deputation was 
formed to wait upon the Brassworkers’ Society, 
with a view to combination, and the meeting 
was adjourned. 

Edinburgh.—An aggregate meeting of the 
Edinburgh joiners has been held in the Waverley 
Hall, ta consider “the present condition and 
future prospects of the trade with reference to 
the rate of wages, and on the position necessary 
to maintain the balance of power between capital 
and labour.” Mr. Rintoul was called to the 
chair. The meeting was first addressed by 
Messrs. Goodfellow and Beveridge. Mr. Ramsay 
moved :— 

“That this meeting, being convinced that we, as a 
trade, are not in a properly consolidated position,—the 
result of which being that we do not, and cannot, in our 
ated enone receive that remuneration for our labour 
to which we are entitled, and that we are not in this 
respect on an equal footing with the other trades con- 
nected with buildin ,—and that in the past we have been 
guilty ofa dereliction of duty,—we henceforth resolve 
that for the future we shall use all lawful and constitu- 
tional means of a practical kind within our reach for our 
pecuniary advancement, which, of necessity, includes our 
moral, social, and intellectual elevation.” 

Mr. George Baird seconded the motion, and it 
was unanimously adopted. In respect of the 
second part of the programme of the business, 
Mr. Paterson gave a statement as to the present 
condition and future prospects of the trade. He 
said that the trade in Scotland never was 
better; and though in Glasgow it might not be 
so good this winter as in the past winter and 
spring, in Edinburgh it would be equally good 
with what it had been recently. He thought the 
trade should press for an advance, and that there 
could be no question that they were underpaid. 
Mr. Thom, seconded by Mr. Nisbet, thereupon 
moved that they should give their employers 
notice of a demand for jd. per hour increased 





peters Mr. Corbett came into possession of the Redcliffe 
Zstate, when they commenced opegations with fifty houses, | 
and year by year since had gone on building roads, squares, | 
terraces, and crescents, until the property had arrived at 
its present state of prosperity and extensive proportions, 
During that time they had got around them a great body 
of workmen, whom they were now sorry to part with, but 
whom they had never ceased to classify or pay according 
to merit and ability. They never ae and never 
would recognise any Lied and fast rule, placing all men 
on an equality as mechanics, and reducing the highly 
skilled to the same level as the lesser skilled operative. 
That being so, Mr. M‘Clymont thought the men might 
have been a little more circumspect in some of their state- 
ments; while, as for Mr. Matkin, the carpenters and 
joiners’ secretary, pretending to speak ogous 1 etd of | 
middlemen, he should like to know what would become of | 
the workmen if there were no middlemen, in the building / 
trade especially. He had himself risen from the ranks, 
and perfectly well understood that part of the question 
and his opinion was.it would be a poor leok-out inde 

for labour if there were no enterprising men of that kind. 


The closing meeting of the Amalgamated 
Building Trades’ committee, which originally 
represented the masons, carpenters, joiners, 
bricklayers, plasterers, painters, smiths, and 
labourers, in the late struggle, has been held 
in the Sutherland Arms, St. Martin’s-lane, when 
the following resolution, moved by Mr. Coulson, 
bricklayer, and seconded by Mr. Sainsbury, 
plasterer, was passed, viz. :— 

“That this Committee, having accomplished the work 

for which it was constituted, shall be and is hereby 
dissolved. At the same time we express our willingness 
to co-operate with all other bodies should any difficulty 
hereafter arise which may affect the general interests of 
the building trades.” 
After a vote of thanks to the chairman of the 
evening, and to Mr. George Shipton, the secre- 
tary, the committee was formally declared dis- 
solved, and the meeting broke up. 

A settlement has taken place at Messrs. 
Gillin’s firm, and the joiners have resumed work 
on condition of working fifty-three hours per 
week, with the usual time for breakfast and 
dinner, leaving off at one o’clock on Saturdays. 

A large builders’ labourers’ meeting has been 
held at Kingston-on-Thames. Messrs. Kenny & 
Halloran addressed the meeting, and the follow. 
ing resolution was proposed and carried unani- 
mously :— 

“That in the opini i , 
labourers of Ai omer _ oune ons ieee oes 

ledge ourselves to unite with our labourers in 

ndon in any steps they may take to obtain 6d. per hour 
== 





gs eet ne h we think is little 
us procure common necessaries of 
present increased prices,” 





pay, to begin on the Ist of March next; and of 
another jd. per hour to begin three months 
later. As an amendment, Mr. Vallance, seconded. 
by Mr. Stewart, moved that the demand should 
be for 1d. per hour, to begin on Ist of March. A 
further amendment, that only 4d. per hour 
should be asked to begin on the same date, was 
moved by Mr. Baird, and seconded by Mr. 
M‘Kay. The second amendment only received. 
14 votes, and was set aside; the first amend- 
ment and the motion were next put together, 
and the amendment adopted by 136 votes against 
24. It was thereafter unanimously resolved to 
support the demand for 1d. per hour of increase. 
A proposal ‘to take up the subject of weekly 
pays was negatived as at that meeting, which 
was then adjourned. 

Mr. Lowe on Strikes—On the question of 
strikes, Mr. Lowe argued at great length, in 
Glasgow lately, against the prevalent impres- 
sion that strikes permanently increased the 
value of commodities, or could be of lasting 
benefit to the working classes. Just as prices 
increased must the demand be diminished, 
unless substitutes were found. If the demand 
were diminished, a certain proportion of work- 
men must lose their employment. The rest 
might, indeed, gain higher wages, but that in- 
crease would be lost as improved machinery, or 
other agencies, reduced the cost of production. 
One class would be sacrificed, and the other 


would gain nothing. 





Monumental.—A memorial cross has been 
erected in the grounds of Sir Percy Shelley, 
at Boscombe Place, to mark the intended burial- 
ground of the family. The design is by Lady 
Shelley, and consists of a sculptured base of 
rock-work, from which springs a rough fir-tree, 
nailed in the form of a cross. ils pi 


“ The resting-place.”” The work has been exe- 
cuted by Mr. 8. Horner in white marble, under 
the superintendence of Lady Shelley. 
——tThe four huge statues erected at the two 
ends of the Pont du Carrousel, Paris, have been 
entirely repaired, and covered with a coating of 
some composition to protect them against the 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND: NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE BRANCH. 
Mr. Joun Gipson, ARCHITECT. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 
ENGLAND : 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE BRANCH. 
STRONG ROOMS, 

Our view of the above building is drawn from 
a photograph, which also shows the upper part 
of the well-known tower of St. Nicholas Church. 


Adjoining the churchyard is the resident clerk’s | 


and messenger’s entrance to their apartments. 

The front in Mosley-street is 85 ft. in length, 
and in Dean-street 36 ft. The height of the 
building averages 65 ft. 

The walls generally are built of brick, the two 
street fronts above-named are faced with Kenton 
stone. The building is constructed fire-proof on 
the Dennett system. 

The banking-room on the ground-floor is 
entered from Mosley-street, and is 72 ft. long 
by 28 ft. wide; its height being 22 ft. It is 
lighted by seven large windows; the ceiling, 
being coved, is groined to receive their semi- 
circular heads: the glass is embossed, and pro- 
tected externally by elaborate wrought-iron 


grilles in lieu of shutters. On each side of these | 


windows are polished red granite shafts. These 
are altogether weil designed, and on another 
occasion we will give a view of one of the win- 
dows at large. 


The artificial lighting is by three sunburners | 
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with ornamental zinc gilt pendants, which act | construction of the above, which was contracted 
as ventilators; the field of the ceiling being | for by Chubb & Son. In addition to the above- 
| panelled. inamed, but below the banking-room, are two 
| The warming apparatus, contracted for by | strong-rooms reached by a distinct staircase : one 
Phipson, is a hot-water one ; the warm air being | of these rooms is 41 ft. long by 13 ft. wide for 
admitted into the banking-room through flues in| books: the end of this grilled off is a strong- 
‘the walls above the level of the desks, and by| room for the use of customers. It is inclosed 
other gratings in front of the counter. (with fireproof walls and arching, and is fitted 
The fittings are of Honduras and Spanish | with a centre rack and side shelving. Adjoining 

|mahogany, contracted for by Sopwith & Co.;/ is a store for stationery. The other strong-room 
\the public space being laid with Minton’s tiles. | is in the rear of the building, and is of smaller 
|The entrance has two sets of doors,—a folding dimensions,—it is also fireproof; and all are 
|pair on the outside, screen doors on the inside; warmed by the bank apparatus, and have distinct 
;and the outer doors are enclosed by night doors | ventilating-shafts. 

‘lined with iron. 3 A hoist communicates with the banking-room. 

The strong-room which contains the treasury | At the end adjoining Dean-street is the clerks 

is formed in the middle of the building, having | luncheon-room, lavatory, &c. The remainder of 
another strong-room immediately underneath ; | the basement consists of kitchen and other offices. 
its walls and arching are lined with }-in. iron,| The two upper floors of the rear portion of the 
and it is completely fitted for deeds, securities, building are occupied as dwelling-rooms by the 
vouchers, and soon. The treasury itself is placed | resident clerk and messenger. ; ae 

| within this room, and is 6 ft. 6 in. square by 7 ft.| The two upper stories of the main building 
high. It is constructed throughout of three | are occupied for commercial and legal purposes, 
thicknesses of wrought iron, with non-conductors | and in the attics are rooms for a messenger. __ 
of heat between. The door to this, as well as to! Mr. John Gibson, of Westminster, is the archi- 
the outer chamber, is hard steel plated: into the | tect ; Mr. Joseph Elliot the contractor for the 
lock of the latter a night-bolt passes from one of | building works; and Mr. Glover was the clerk 
| the residents’ rooms; there is also an iron gate|of works. 
| on the inner side of the door last-named. There; The cost of the building and fittings has been 
are about nine tons of metal employed in the | about 14,0001. 
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THE ANCIENT PILLAR IN |much amusing pertinacity on several occasions 


WOLVERHAMPTON CHURCHYARD. 


visited Wolverhampton in August last, much |mised that we would give a view of it on 
interest was excited by the ancient pillar-stone | another occasion. We fulfil this promise in our 
or cross which stands on an elevated spot in the | present issue, and shall be glad if it enable some 
churchyard there, on the south side of the/| of our correspondents to throw light on its date 
church, and its probable date was discussed with by comparison with other monuments or other. 











during the visit. In our notice of the meeting | 
| we mentioned something of what had been said 
Wuen the British Archwological Association | as to this very interesting monument, and pro-| 
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ANCIENT PILLAR IN WOLVERHAMPTON CHURCHYARD. 


wise. We shall not scruple to repeat part of 
what we have already printed so as to bring 
together the various opinions expressed. 

It has been long called locally “the Danes’ 
Cross.” Mr. Levien, on first introducing the 
subject, said it was so named from the remains 


‘of what were supposed to be the figures of 


ravens sculptured upon it; ravens having been 
held in great veneration by the Danes as theo 
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companions of their god Odin, as eagles were 
believed to be those of Jupiter, the ont the at- 
tendant of Minerva, and the dove of Venus. The 
Danes had two emblematical ravens—one indi- 
cative of victory and the other of defeat ; and the 
question was which of these two the ravens seen 
by some on this pillar were. It was known that the 
Danes committed excessive ravages in Mercia, 
and it was thought on the one hand that this 
pillar was put up to commemorate some vic- 
tory by that people, as it was not usual for 
people to commemorate their defeats. The 
Saxons, on the other hand, were quoted to show 
that the Danes suffered an enormous defeat in 
this part of Mercia; but that was the Saxon 
version, while there, was no doubt that the Danes 
succeeded in firmly establishing themselves there. 
The cross, he thought, might have been erected 
to commemorate some victory; but whether of 
the Danes or Saxons remained undecided. 

In a report on the church made some years 
ago, Mr. Christian says, he thinks the pillar 
may be called Norman work, and that it may have 
formed the shaft or pedestal of a cross, the upper 
part of which has been long destroyed. The 
material of which it is composed being sand- 
stone, and the block being set contrariwise to 
its quarry bed, the weather has greatly acted on 
its surfaces, and, by ploughing them out in 
grooves and holes, has produced marks and in- 
dentations which have so much the appearance 
of the carver’s work, that at first sight it appears 
much more richly wrought than a closer exami- 
nation proves it to have been. The upper step 
is circular in form, and is asingle block of stone 
7 ft. im diameter. Other steps, continues 
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Saxon workmen, just before or after the Con. 
quest’; butZafterwards came to the conclusion 
that it must be a work of the Norman period, 
dating from about the year 1185 to 1190. 
Speaking on a later occasion, Mr. Hills said, 
that by the observations he had made, he had not 
intended to combat the question whether the 
pillar was Norman or Saxon. The point to 
which his remarks were applied was as to 
whether the origin of the pillar was Danish, as 
had been believed by some persons,—whether it 
owed its origin to Christianity or Paganism. He 
thought that any one who studied the matter, 
and tested the different opinions that had been 
expressed with regard to the pillar, would have 
no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion which 
he had arrived at with regard to it, and which it 
appeared Mr. Godwin had arrived at, viz., that 
it owed its origin to Christianity. As to whe- 
ther it was of Saxon origin, that required a close 
examination, and a careful comparison of the 
carvings upon the pillar with other carvings, 
which were known to be Saxon, before coming 
quickly to any definite conclusion. He had 
often endeavoured to show in his ents 
that the Saxons had more to do with architec- 
ture and monuments than for many years past 
it had been the custom to allow them. Still he 
thought that if any one would carefully look at 
the pillar, particularly at the scroll ornaments 
upon what he might term the second tier, he 
would be forced to the conclusion: that it be- 
longed to the twelfth century, for there was a 
decided tendency to Early 
carvings. That was his belief. The Danish 
theory was perfectly untenable. There might 








Mr. Christian, probably lie buried beneath the | be something said in favour of the Saxon theory, 


surface, the soil having been much raised in this 
part of the churchyard. This supposition as 


to buried steps, let us say at once, has been | 


| but he thought the balance of argument was 
established in favour of a still later period. 
We see nothing to discredit the belief that it 


dieproved. A hole was dug and no other steps | is of Saxon workmanship, and are ready to 
were found. The pillar is in this respect as it | believe that, having been erected by that people 


was originally placed. 


to commemorate a victory over the Danes, it 


Mr. Gordon Hills, in expressing his opinion as | became known as the Danes’ Cross for the same 
to the date of the monument, said it was well | reason that we call Mr. John Bell’s fine work in 


known that in ancient times crosses were erected |Waterloo-place the Crimean Monument. 


The 


merely as landmarks. Without any idea of a cap, as it seems to us, if original, can scarcely 


religious character, the Romans raised crossesas be in its original place. 


landmarks; in fact, it was one of their rules, 
when surveying a country, that crosses should 
be erected at special points. It was very 
probable that a cross, occupying the position 
which this did, belonged to very ancient times, 
but its date depended very much upon what 
meaning they attached to the words “ very 
ancient.” He had no hesitation in saying that 
this cross was of great antiquity; but he failed 
to discover anything known of the Danes upon 
it, or to see anything of the ravens of the Danes 
about it. They would observe certain open 
spaces in the lower part, and then certain figures 
in the form of half a lozenge. Five of these 
could be traced half-way up, leaving five spaces 
below for a figure under a canopy. In one of 
these spaces there were distinct remains of a 
figure. 
canopies showed that it could not be a Danish, 
but that it must be a Christian monument. He 
believed he saw in one the ox of St. Luke; ina 


second, the angel of St. Matthew ; in a third, the | 


lion of St. Mark; and in a fourth, the emblem of 
St. John; while the fifth was filled with scroll- 
work, This showed that the design was to give 
the symbols of the four Evangelists, and from 
this they could venture to hazard a notion of 
what filled the spaces below the canopies ; and 
from the absence of symbol in the fifth canopy, 
they could venture to assume that in the fifth 
space the Crucifixion was represented. The 
enrichments above were merely scroll-work, with 
various animals,—griffins and others,—repre- 
sented in grotesque form and of monstrous 
description. He had examined the top of the 
column, and found evidence of provision for the 
insertion and fixing of another stone, probably 
across. He had no doubt it was Norman work, 
and belonged to the twelfth century. 

Mr. Godwin, when an opportunity occurred in 
the evening, said he felt bound, in consequence 
of an inquiry addressed to him, to say that he 
could see no reason whatever why the pillar 
should not be of the Saxon period. _ Its outline, 
which had the entasis of an antique column, was 
like no Norman work of the kind that he had 
ever seen, and this outline, with the bands which 
were around the column, made it approach that 
baluster form which was generally understood to 
show the work of an earlier people than the 
Normans. 

Mr. Edward Roberts was at first disposed to 
Consider that the work had been executed by 


The figures to be traced above those 


| 


This pillar is a 
most interesting relic, and we trust that it 
will be carefully preserved by the people of 
Wolverhampton. We are almost inclined to 
suggest the erection of a sort of umbreila, as 
rain and frost are gradually destroying it. 








THE SEWAGE PROBLEM AT BISHOP’S 
STORTFORD. 


Tue local board having decided to establish an 
irrigation-farm, plans were prepared, and Messrs. 
| Lawson & Manser were contracted with to carry 
‘out the necessary works for 10,0001. About 
90 acres of land were required, situated far 
enough outside the town and having a sloping 
surface, so that the effluent water could run jnto 
the Stort. .A main drain was laid down, oo 
veying the sewage to a suitable point, where 
screening - tanks and pumping - engines were 
erected. A portion of the farm was marked 
out and prepared with open carriers and drains 
for flooding ; and the ground this year is bearing 
its first crops, while the work of remodelling the 
drainage of the town is in active progress and 
approaching completion. 

The principle acted upon in draining the town 
is that of keeping the rainfall and surface-water 
separate from the sewage, the former being dis- 
charged into the river. Two 15-horse power 
horizontal engines are at work forcing the 
manurial liquid up to the irrigation fields, the 
highest part of the undulating ground exceeding 
an altitude of 80 ft. above the level of the out- 
fall tanks. 


During the es of these operations, Mr. 
James Odams, of the Grange, Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, an active member of the local board, has 
devoted much attention to the whole question of 
the disposal of town sewage, and, after personal 
inspection of the working of many different 
systems, has arranged, in connexion with the 
works just described, a practical exposition of 
what he believes to be the most economical 
solution of the sewage problem. |The London 
Daily Chronicle gives an elaborate account of 
Mr. Odams’s plan, which essentially consists in 
screening the rough sewage with faggot-bundles 
(easily slushed pain = and so separating 
the worst of the sediment; using behind the 
faggots a_vertical screen of copper wire-gauze of 
50 meshes to the lineal inch, so that the fine 





scum is caught on its surface, to be also cleansed 
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by a douche, as the faggots are. The bad odour 
is thus nearly removed. The cleared liquid ther 
runs perforated lead piping over the 
ground of the farm in gentle showers forced by 
the steam-pump to a height of 10 ft. to 15 ft., 
distributing it equally over the entire surface of 
the field in drizzly showers, the arching jets of 
spray ing to 20 ft. on each side of the per- 
forated pipe, and leaving no spot unwetted. 
“The great advantage claimed for the new system is 

that, by crifcial showers, it applies the fertilising liquid 
with the utmost economy, as well as in the manner most 
natural and beneficial both to plants and to the soil. Not 
& particle is wasted, unless it Be by evaporation, which is 
not considered to be serious inamount, But in the flood- 
ing system, the water being its own carrier, and flowing 
upon the surface of the land, must of necessity saturate 
or overdose the nearer portion of each bed or slope before 
it can wet the farther side ; while it is most difficult, if not 
impracticable, to give a full dressing to the side of a bed 
furthest from an o feeder, without a portion of liquid 
running over into the waste drain. On the fountain{system 
no loss arises from streams sinking into cracks and fissures 
fi away in the subsoil drains. The gentle showers 
are suitable for all crops, and may be given during any 
period of time, by night or day, in cloudy weather or in 
sunshine, as found advisable ; there is neither soaking 
of the roots and stems of plants, nor repletion of portions 
of the ground with inevitable detriment to its mechanical 


texture and condition. 

The crops of grass cut upon the acre of old meadow land 
now under experiment at Bishop's Stortford certainly tell 
wonders in favour of this good imitation of natural irri- 


gation. 








English work in its | » 


It should not be forgotten that this new system is @ 

mechanical improvement upon the very earliest practice 
in sewage irrigation ; the marvellous products of Rooaing 
Park and Myre Mill, in Ayrshire, and of Tiptree Farm, in 
Essex, having been obtained from surface application to 
the growing plants by manual distribution with pipe and 
ose. 
We understand that the entire outlay for the lead piping 
amounts to somewhat less than 30/. peracre. This, in- 
deed, exceeds the general cost of preparing land for ordi- 
re flooding. For though the cost of preparation at 
Aldershott was 401./to 501. per acre, and that for Merthyr 
Tydfil is said to have been very much more, the work at 
Bedford, including the covenk: earthenware pipes, was 
executed for 10/. per acre ; and from the experience at 
Lodge Farm, Barking; at Mr. Hope’s Breton Farm, near 
Romford ; and at other places, the average expense of lay- 
ing out may be considered to be about 15/. per acre. But 
there is this important consideration—the lead remains 
at all times marketable at about three-fourths of its origi- 
nal value; and, what is a great saving, no manual labour 
or attention is required to keep the field apparatus in 
order as with carriers, gutters, drains, stops, hatches, 
&c., in overflow irrigation.” 

Another application of Mr. Isaac Brown’s 
invention, we may add, may also be seen in 
operation at Stortford. Some of the principal 
streets for a length of 1,000 yards are watered 
by fine jets from lead piping, laid down in the 
foot-pavement just on the inner side of the kerb- 
stones, the little gutter in which the pipe is 
inserted being filled up with asphalte, excepting, 
of course, where the spirting-holes are exposed, 
these places having small iron caps or shields to 
prevent injury of the pipe while giving free 
egress to the upward-shooting jets. It appears 
that by directing the jets in arches no higher 
than horses’ legs, or by watering half the width 
of the roadway at once, there need be no 
hindrance to traffic, or discomfort to passengers 
in open vehicles. Objections made to this system 
when tried at Hyde Park are said to be here 
obviated; and we observe that the London 
authorities are urged by one of their own 
members to try a similar system in London. 





The operations at Bishop’s Stortford, both in 
sewage utilisation and street-watering, Mr. 
Odams, we understand, will be happy to show 
and explain to gentlemen on any Saturday during 
the next few weeks. 








CHELSEA EMBANKMENT. 


Tue Chelsea Embankment Committee have re- 
commended the Chelsea Vestry to negotiate for 
the purchase of the Cremorne Wharf freehold 
property for the sum of 13,0001. In the vestry, 
Mr. Fisher moved the adoption of this report, 
and recounted the various previous acts of the 
committee. First of all they negotiated with 
Mr. Simpson, of Cremorne, whose freehold price 
was 20,0001. They then tried the Thames Con- 
servators, who wanted a scheme carried out in 
connexion with the wharf which would have cost 
20,0001. exclusive of compensation. There were 
two other schemes, one of which would have in- 
volved an expenditure of 30,0001. or 40,000%. 
They could borrow the money required for sixty 
years, and the freehold wharf would save the 
parish 1,000l. a year. Mr. Cobb denounced the 
idea of giving 13,0001. for land which a few 
years ago was going a begging, and he could not 
vote for this extra burden on a pert arerng 
parish like Chelsea. Mr. T. Symons remi 
the Vestry that at one time the rates were 4s. 6d. 
without the police rate, and now all the rates 





were only 2s.1d. Mr. Davidge said that both 
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the Thames Conservators and the Metropolitan 


Board endeavoured by every way to shut them 
gr 4 - Mir. F. Jackson 


said 13,0001. was the price of the land only, and 7 build 


out from access to the river. 


MECHANICS’ INSITUTE, COED-Y-GRIC, 
PONTYPOOL-ROAD. 


employés of the Great Western Railway 
= ing a mechanics’ institute from 


before the land was ready for wharfage purposes | Dian. by Mesars. Lawrence & Goodman, New- 
20,0001. would be spent. The working expens?s,| hort, Monmouthshire. The building will com- 
Pe reap cian rH Bp FS oe gaa ty spp 
° a rary . . . *> P 
committee instructed to negotiate for the pur-| 11g by. a movable wooden screen, and with 


chase of the land, 








THE PARK-LANE SEWER. 


Tue great Park-lane sewer question has just 
been settled in a rather unexpected manner, and 
by the sewer itself, and stranger still in favour 
of H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, in dead 
opposition to the St. George’s Vestry. For after 
ELB.H. had consented to have the sewer in Park- 
lane opposite Gloucester House altered, at his 
own expense of 140/., the surveyor, Mr. Tomkins, 
informed the St. George’s, Hanover-square, Com- 
mittee of Works that during the progress of the 
3 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. egg-shaped sewer in Park- 
lane, a portion of the old sewer cracked and fell 
in, thus rendering a new sewer necessary the 
whole length (about 200 ft.), so that instead of 
120 ft. of old sewer and 80 ft. of new invert, 
there must be a new sewer of 200 ft. Mr. Tom- 
kins thought this new sewer would be a benefit 
to the parish, though one of the committee enter- 
tained a different opinion, 








BRISTOL CITY SURVEYOR. 


gallery over: these can be thrown into one for a 
lecture-room. 

There will be a curator’s residence at the end, 
and the entrance to the building will be an 
arcaded lobby, 19 ft. by 6 ft. 6 in., with circular 
staircase at the side leading to the gallery. 
This staircase will form a turret with slated 
spirelet roof, and the end of lecture-room will be 
finished as an apse forming the platform. The 
cost will be about 6001. 











“WORCESTER CATHEDRAL.” 


Tuer Builder of September 21st informs us 
(p. 750) “that the year 1873 will probably wit- 
ness the re-opening of the entire cathedral in its 
completely restored condition.” 

May I venture to suggest that the present 
mean appearance, caused by “the lead removed 
from the roofs, and slates substituted, 1791” 
according to “ Deighton’s Guide to the Faithful 
City”), should be amended before the entire 
edifice can be deemed to merit that flattering 
description ? 

So much has been done, and is in progress, 
with no niggard hand, in the way of restoration 
and amendment, that I would fain think the 





Ar a special meeting of the Council, held on | replacing of the metal covering must form part 


Tuesday, under the presidency of the Mayor, a 
lengthened report on the subject of the appoint- 
ment of a city surveyor was presented. The 
committee recommended the appointment of 
Mr. Josiah Thomas on the following terms :— 


That = shall not practise_as an architect within the 
borough. 
That he shal) not be in business as a builder within the 


dorough. 

That he shal] cease to prepare plans for laying out 
ground for building purposes within the borough, 

That he shall not be concerned in any manner adversely 
to the interests of the Corporation, either within or out- 
side the borough. 

That his private’ business shall practically be restricted 
within the borough to surveys for the purpose of valua- 
tions, and valuations only. 

That the whole of his work connected with the City sur- 
veyor’s office shall be carried on in Prince-street, proper 
accommodation being afforded. 

_ That he shall be paid a salary of 7501, per annum, to 
oe expense of a horse and carriage to be found 

y, 

That such clerks, draughtsmen, inspectors, and assist- 
ants as shall be deemed necessary shall be paid by the 
Council; but the er of appointment and dismissal of 
such clerks, draug n, inspectors, and assistants shall 
be vested in the Streets Improvement Committee for the 
time being of the Sanitary authority, Mr. Thomas being 

ered to suspend any of them. 

That Mr. Thomas be allowed to collect and receive for 
his own use all the district surveyors’ fees’ under the 
Bristol Improvement Acts; and that he shall pay over to 
= ee the net sum of 900/. per annum in respect 

ereo. 


Mr. Alderman Green moved as an amend- 
ment, “That the city surveyor shall devote the 
whole of his time to his office, and not engage in 
private practice.” 

reg amendment was negatived by 19 votes 
to 14, 








ROADS IN BRISTOL. 


: A NEW road from the centre of the city, in the 
direction of Cotham, Kingsdown, and Clifton, 
has just been completed. It is called Colston. 
street, and connects St. Augustine’s-place, near 
the Drawbridge, with Perry-road. The new 
road is about 450 yards in length, 40 ft. wide, 
and the gradient one in sixteen. This is an 
improvement on Park-street, the gradient of 
which is one in eleven, and which has hitherto 
been the principal route to Clifton. The 
carriage-way in Colston-street is macadamised, 
and one of the city tramways will be laid down 
here when the price of iron justifies the authori. 
ties entering on such an undertaking 








_ of the contemplated operations, and that it is a 
| question only of time, depending for its accom- 
| plishment on the essential one of finance ? 

N. 








THE NEW SCHOOLS FOR STAPLEHURST. 


A MEETING has been held at Staplehurst, to 
consider the amount of expenditure proposed by 
the School Board, in the erection of their con- 
templated school buildings. The tender of 
Messrs. Bridge & Cox, of Maidstone, which the 
Board had accepted, amounted to 3,3071., and 
this was, by many of the parishioners, thought 
to be quite an unnecessary outlay. It was ulti- 
mately resolved by the meeting to send the fol- 
lowing letter :— 


“To the Right Hon. Edward Forster, Vice-President 
of the Educational Department.—Sir, 





parish from —— a heavy outlay in the building of 
| their proposed schools. We have 1,800 persons in the 
| parish, and the number of children to attend school 
| is about 300. Our School Board have invited tenders for 
| the erection of the buildings, and the lowest sent in 

amounts to 3,3071., which the parishioners consider to be 

a most excessive outlay. We therefore you, asa 
majority of the inhabitants of this place, with a view to 
secure the prevention of so large an outlay, and asking 
you to withhold your consent.” 


Some seem willing to go to the length of a 
2,0002. tender. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


At the meeting last week a report was brought 
up from a committee of the whole Board to whom 
several tenders were referred for consideration, 
and they recommended that one by Mr. Good. 
year for the Hammersmith work for 7961. 10s. be 
accepted ; for the second work, that of Messrs. 
Easton & Anderson, for 8001. ; and for the third 
work, that of Mr. George Wall, for 54,6001. 


Value of Land in the City. 

Mr. Dresser Rogers, as chairman of the 
Finance Committee, announced that the National 
Safe Deposit Company had paid a cheque of 
5,5001., being one year’s rent of the triangular 
piece of ground near the Mansion House. This 
company hold a lease for this piece of ground for 
eighty years. = 

District Surveyors. 
_A letter was received from Mr.C. A. Long 


was desirous of removing his office from the 
Walworth-road to No. 11, Clapham-road, and 
ing the approval of the Board thereto. 
Mr. 8. Barker ( 





elsh mail, over St.| had not been much more than twel onths at 
Michael's Hill, by way of Redland-lane and the | his former residence ; eer - 





~ sii 7 
ask your assistance to prevent the School Board of this " 


district surveyor of Newington, stating that he | roundin 


veyors, as it led to ublic inconvenience 
er SF ae ee et hadi not 
waited for the permission of the to make 
the change, as he had already vacated hig 
premises in the Walworth-road and gone to the 
place he then asked permission to go to. He 
moved that this application be referred to the 
Building Act Committee for consideration and 


report. 

Sen baie ti Absit ie motion, said that 
builders and others were put to the greatest in. 
convenience by the district surveyors changing 
their residences. 

The motion was then put and unanimously 
agreed to. 


LEAD ROOF-COVERINGS. 


Sm,—In a recent published statement I ob. 
serve it said, that in covering the flats and sides 
of roofs with lead, the sheets ‘‘ were laid between 
‘rolls’ running up and down the roof, which 
were protected by ‘roll-caps,’ also of lead, each 
sheet or ‘cap’ being only hung, as it lay in. 
clined in its place, by its upper end, where alone 
it was fastened, if fastened at all, and not merely 
held by friction against the wood ‘rolls’ to the 
timber sheeting beneath, with which the roof 
framing was wholly covered.” And it goes on 
to say,— No better practice than this of the 
plumber’s art of leading roofs has ever been 
devised,” &c. Now I question this, because in 
my locality we have for many years been in the 
habit of practising a different, and as it appears 
to me a better, system of doing the work. In 
our style we neither require “‘ wood rolls” nor 
“caps” when covering flate or sides of roof 
with lead (although, when zinc is the material 
used, we employ both) ; but, owing to the manner 
of coupling the sheets together at their sides, 
said coupling, if I may so speak, in itself forms 
“roll” and “cap” allin one. The writer very 
properly observes that lead gutters were, or 
ought to be, laid in “ drips ;” but, as I under. 
stand, there is much difference in practice as to 
the depth of these drips. In many places they 
are only about 1} in., or, as in some cases, even 
only 1 in. deep. Now, for various reasons, I 
consider that far too little; and, in my opinion, 
for a good job, the depth of “drips” ought to 
be about 3 in., or as much more as you can 
afford, or choose to give. 





AnoTuER PLUMBER, 








ALBERT MEMORIAL: A SUGGESTION. 


Turs costly monument, combining much that 
is graceful in architecture and sculpture, is now 
attracting crowds of visitors, who daily ascend 
the steps and linger in converse with the philo- 
sophers, poets, painters, and sages who are s0 
perfectly sculptured in life-size upon the massive 
frieze which surrounds its base. Altogether it 
stands unique, and, to my mind, is unequalled 
by any other extant. Having said so much, it 
may, however, be permitted to make a remark, 
through the Builder, as to the pyramidal base- 
ment of granite steps, which would seem to have 
been heaped up after its erection; concealing 
what ought to be a pedestal or base, of character 
suitable to the superstructure. This pyramid of 
granite rises to the height of 13 ft. from the 
pavement of the grand plateau (which occupi 
a square of 74 yards), having at the angles 
pedestals, about 13 ft. high, supporting groups 
magnificently sculptured, representing Engineer- 
ing, Commerce, Agriculture, and Manufacture. 
The granite steps rise from an interior base 
of 144 ft. square, and mount to within 8 ft. of 
the elevation of the massive pedestal, which és 
36 ft. in width, exclusive of the four angular and 
sculptured buttresses, thus giving a very dis- 
proportionate elevation to the pedestal of a 
structure so varied and so massive, a width of 
36 ft. by a height of 8 ft.! 
Now, were all this pyramid of steps cleared 
away down to the level of the plateau, the 
finished in suitable style, as also the 
our angular groups, this memorial would have 
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no affinity to the general design, which it fear- 


fully mars. . 

Were this pyramid cleared away down to 
the plateau, the pediment finished, as are 
all our other lofty memorial columns, the 
sculptured figures on the frieze might still be 
viewed from a distance of only 12 ft.; and being 
thus freed from constant manipulation, would 
form a rich finish to a clearly-defined pedestal, 
and at the same time leave an opening between 
the groups, showing rich and ornate plantations, 
which always contrast so favourably with works 
of art and architecture. QuonDaM. 

*,* Our correspoadent seems to have over- 
looked a suggestion to the same effect made in 
our pages some time ago by Mr. James Fer- 
gusson. In truth, however, the idea has occurred 


to many observers, and is spreading. 








BUILDING IN BITUMEN, 


Sin,—*A Builder” addresses some observa- 
tions and inquiries to you, “ before investing” 
in “‘ Norton’s Patent Bituminous Building Con- 
struction Company, Limited.” The arrange- 
ments for granting patents must be curious if 
the Attorney-General has sanctioned an applica- 
tion for a patent for building with bitumen. Six 
or seven years ago I was requested by a con- 
tractor to make him an estimate for some water- 
works in Yorkshire (Halifax, to wit), and for 
that purpose he put into my hands the specifica- 
tion, a printed copy of which had been semt to 
him. The conduits, or some of them, were 
directed to be built with parpoint wall stones, 
into the joints of which was to be poured melted 
pitch, asphalte, tar, or bitumen,—for I forget 
the exact form in which the material was to be 
used; and although we do not commonly call a 
conduit a building, yet one would think that the 
Attorney-General, in the exercise of his public 


duty, when this Loy waq applied for, would 
consider the use of this ial in the manner I 


have named to be sufficient to preclude the grant 
of any patent for its use in the manner named 
by “A Builder.” 


It is stated that this is the same Mr. Norton 
who some years ago invented a dangerous 
pump,—one, it was asserted, that would procure 
water by being driven into the ground in almost 
any open space,—or, for the matter of that, in 
any place whatever, open or not, provided there 
were water in the ground at all. It was said, at 
the time of the Abyssinian war, that these 
pumps were found very useful to a marching 
army. That may be well understood to have 
been true, for they marched through an unin- 
habited country, comparatively with our own; 
but to introduce such a contrivance to the towns- 
people of England is a pestilent thing. I am 
glad to believe that the common sense of my 
countrymen has been sufficient to prevent any 
large use of this pump, so far as 1 have been 
able to ascertain; but I have known inquiries to 
be made by people living in towns wither they 
could not procure a supply of water for their 
household purposes from the porous ground of 
their back premises by driving down one of 
these pumps, the inducement being, of course, 
that the pumps were cheap, and the evil being 
that the men were ignorant, and believed in 
prospectuses. An ENGINEER. 








COLOURED GEMS.* 


Tae name of emerald is applied to three 
different minerals :— 

1. The green variety of corundum known as 
oxide of aluminium is the Oriental emerald, as 
found in Ceylon, Ava, Pegu, &c. The colouring 
matter is derived from the presence of a metallic 
oxide, and it is only another name for a green 
ruby or a sapphire of green colour. I have seen 
an emerald, not exceeding half an inch square, 
valued at 5001. 

2. A more common stone, but not less precious 
when of choice character, is a variety of beryl, 
which is a ised anhydrous silicate of 
alumina with glucina, The gem is preferred of 


ing to the lower cretaceous formation. It is 
found associated with black micaceous schists. 
The pale varieties of green beryl are called 
aqua-marines, but not costly. The 
beryl is met in crystals of enormous size, 


* See Builder, p. 739, ante, 











but of inferior quality, varying from leek-green 
to a waxy yellow. 

3. Prismatic emerald is a name for the variety 
of mineral called euwclase. It is a hydrated 
silicate of alumina and glucina. Examples may 
be found of various colours. A. Hatt. 





THE ANT NUISANCE. 


Six,—Your admitting the letters of “B.” and 
“W. B.,” on the subject of the ant nuisance in 
houses, induces me to hope that, now the ques- 
tion is raised, it may not be lost sight of until 
a satisf cure is mentioned. © 

“W. B.’s” suggestion of sulphur fumigation is 
out of the question in very many cases. Will 
any one tell us of something that ants dislike, 
and that will drive them back into the gravel 
under the house, whence they come? I am 
alluding to the little black ant. It infests 
larders and basements, generally of perfectly 
new houses, in London, and because it does so it 
is a subject quite proper for treatment in the 
Builder as to how to get rid of the nuisance. 

I hope you will not allow this matter to pass 
until it is thoroughly sifted, and oblige, 

A Lonpon Hovsenorper. 





Sir,—A correspondent has asked to be in- 
formed of a remedy for swarms of ants, by 
which his house is infested. A similar inquiry 
was made a year or two ago by a correspondent 
of the Times, and in reply numerous remedies 
were given by various persons,'‘who had tried and 
found them all effectual. I subjoin some of 
them for your correspondents’ information :— 

1. The wing or wings of a turkey or other 
similar animal, with the feathers left on, and 
laid in the places frequented by the ants. 
Swarms of the insects attach themselves, and 
they are then destroyed by dipping the wing in 
boiling water, and then again placing it to attract 
others. 

2. Place saucers filled with weak rum and 

water, sweetened with brownsugar. The insects 
are attracted by myriads; and the liquor must 
be c daily. 
3. Sprinkle the cupboards and other places 
infested with strong liquid ammonia, — the 
“lh ammonie fortiss,’—which will also 
destroy black beetles. . 

4. Washing the places infested with a solution 
of alum causes the insects to disappear. 

5. Sprinkling the places infested with creosote. 

6. Placing camphor in small muslin bags, and 
hanging these in the infested places, causes the 
insects to disappear. 

7. Soft soap and water smeared in the various 
haunts of the insects expels them rapidly. 

The various parties giving these remedies all 
state they have extirpated these pests by the 
means stated. C. H. 


ACCIDENTS. 


Yeovil.—The thoroughfare in Middle-street 
has been stopped through the dangerous condi- 
tion of the Tem Hotel. The wheels of a 
trolly broke through the road, and discovered a 
rather alarming subsidence of the soil underneath 
the metal crust of the road. Late in the even- 
ing there was a more serious accident of the 
same kind immediately in front of the Tem- 

Hotel. The road soon caved in for half 
the width of the street, the doorstep of the 
house gave way, and then the foundation on the 
right-hand side of the doorway became exposed 
and quickly sank several inches. The house isa 
three-storied building of brick, and the effect of 
the sinking foundation. was at once visible in 
threatening cracks of the brickwork front, with 
breakage of window-glass and bulging of 
window-frames. Two or three builders and a 
number of workmen were summoned to the 
rescue, and the superintendence of the work was 
intrusted to Mr. F. Cox. Under his 
short pieces of baulk timber were placed in the 
chasm as supports to the foundation, and the 
face of the house was shored up with long planks. 


The town surveyor and other visited the 
spot. The house still stood; but tenant has 
removed his furniture. The house projects 


beyond the line of a recent improvement in the 
street ; but we doubt whether owner sees it 
in this light. The house was built on the 

of an old sewer, which was only partially filled 
up when the new sewer was put down. The 
excavations on that occasion, and again when the 
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half the road; and probably for some time past. 
the soil has been washing away by the action of 
water from the old drain, recently assisted by 
escapes from the water-pipes that burst when 
first charged. Anyhow, many cartloads of earth 
must have disappeared from this site before such 
a tunnelling could have been formed under the 
road as has now been discovered. 

Barrow.—A number of men were engaged in 
the erection of a bridge at the terminus of a loop 
line from Marsh to Ormsgill, and for the purpose 
of facilitating the work, a scaffold had been 
erected, upon which a crab was placed, At the 
time of the accident four men were on the 
scaffold, to lower, by means of the crab, a 
large piece of stone which had been swung, and 
four others were underneath prepared to place 
the stone in position on one of the piers. With- 
out any warning, the structure fell with a crash. 
The men working underneath managed to escape 
uninjured, but the other four were very seriously 
hurt, and one of them now lies at the hospital in 
a very precarious state. 

Hanley.—A loop line of railway is to pass 
under the bottom part of Waterloo-road, just 














outside the borough of Hanley. The earth has 
been excavated for some distance under the road 
and props placed under the portion undermined. 
As a horse and cart were passing over this spot 
the road is way, and the horse and part of 
the cart fell in. On their being extricated the 
horse was found to be much injured by its fall of 
from 17 ft. to 18 ft., and it died in about half an 
hour. The cart, which was empty at the time, was 
damaged, The insecure part of the road was at 
once fenced off. It is supposed that the sup- 
ports did not extend far enough under the road, 
and that the portion which gave way was not 


sufficiently supported. * 





HOSPITAL PROVISION IN ROUEN. 





Srr,—I have lately read a Hi Bg gt ono, 
abrid yet consi into English, 
Sata aibae tenseaahand anauaiig, bios Belen 


ress, 
“3 80 — — = of the history of this Seovunal™ 
city ill not enlarge on it. But its “ ital” 
charity seems noble, even by comparison with London 
and our principal cities and towns, and even to be further 


e. 

e number of beds in the Hétel Dieu, for a city popu- 
lation, omitting vicinity of (I believe) within 120,000, is 
siz berg = nearly approaching the number in Barthelo- 
mew’'s, 720. 

But this is not all. There is a large subsidiary hospice 
for incurables also. Fallenin amp beet in Oo un fr 
six months, and then only, if uncured, t to the 
other. We have, sir, so little done _ for ineurables, 
that I must humbly think this might be worth the notice 
en ot peas pee R 

i crave this opportunity, as not many more might 
be accorded me, of mentioning a medical anecdote (not 

i honourable to, though I believe far 
with, that le profession, the more 
that I have had the pleasure of private confirmation of 
cally (intentionally) with tho rich, wae never ‘so with the 
(in i wit e rich, was never so with t 
poor; always treating them with tenderness. 

A cardinal prime minister, on sending for the most 
eminent surgeon of his day, said to him, “‘ You must not 
expect to treat me as roughly as Fag do your poor 
wretches at the Hétel Dieu.” ‘‘ My lord,” answered 
the surgeon, with digni consciousness, “every one of 
those ‘poor wretches,’ as your eminence is pleased to 


), 





term them, is a prime minister in my eyes.” LRP 








SUBJECTS FOR PRIZE PAPERS. 


Awonest the subjects on which the Council of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers invite com- 
munications are the following :— 
Account of the of any Work in Civil Engi- 
ing, as faras absolutely e ted (Smeaton’s Narra- 

the ing of the Lighthouse may be 
on ation of G ie Methods in the Solution 
ngineering Problems, in the Reduction of Experi 

On the ity Resistance to Deflection, o/ 

or ,@ 
Masonry, Brie Brickwork’ and C with Observations on 
ion of the Tops of Bridge Pier, by unequal 

loading on the Arches abutting on ; 

On the M of Constructing the Foundations of 
ee at De prada Batge © Holland and in the 

On Bridges of large span, considered with reference to 
examples, now in or recently completed, in the 
United States, including an account of the testing, and of 
variath 


the effects ions of tem 
On the and Design of Retaining. walls 
for sustaining or Water, and on Tests. 





F 


t 





On the Constant Service of Water Supply, with spec * 
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reference to its introduction into the metropolis, in 
substitution for the intermittent system. me 

On Street Railways and Tramways through Cities and 
To and on the best mode of working them. 

On the Present State of Science in regard to the Manu- 
facture of Gas for the Purposes of Illumination. _ 

On the Practice and Results of Irrigation in Northern 


On the Manufacture of Iron and Steel as now pursued : 
the effect on strength and tenacity of the admixture of 
substances with the ore. 








IRRIGATION AND STREET CLEANSING. 


Mr. Brown (of Messrs. Isaac Brown & Com. 
pany, Edinburgh), to whom we alluded on p. 789 
has, by desire of the Duke of Sutherland, ex- 
hibited, at Dunrobin, the capabilities of the 
system of irrigation which he recently patented. 
The modus operandi is as follows :—Lead pipes, 
having perforations about a yard apart, are 
sunk in the earth. The water, turned on at 
several taps, and, forced through the jets in 
the pipes, is thrown up like spray. On the 
pressure obtainable depends the distance to 
which the water may be thrown. On a piece 
of ground near the main avenue to the Castle, 
and also on the garden terrace, Mr. Brown in- 
troduced his plan. The water was procured 
from the main by which the Castle is supplied. 
The grass at the avenue before the applica- 


labour, so as to enable combinations of workmen 
to take lease of factories, hire management, and 
borrow capital, in security of the products of 
their labour, less ‘ subsistence money.’ 

5. Co-operation of heads and hands on the 
joint-stock principle, as it exists both at home 
and abroad, with improved methods of audit.” 








STRONG ROOM FOR THE 
NORTH-EASTERN BANKING COMPANY, 
NEWCASTLE. 


Art the premises now in course of fitting up 
for this company, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Matthew Thompson, architect, provision has 
been made in the course of the alterations for a 
strong room of rather large dimensions: 8 ft. by 
7 ft. by 7 ft. high, is the size, and the constrac- 
tion is as under :—The outer casing is of half- 
inch plate-iron; then there is 1} in. air-space, 
and inside a casing filled with fireproof material, 
23 in. thick. The top and the bottom are pro- 
tected in a similar manner. At the back of the 
interior a space is divided off, and called the 
inner treasury ; that is the full size of the safe, 
and 20 in. deep, and is designed for the deposit ; 
and around the sides of the remainder are iron 
shelves, 20 in. wide for cash and deed boxes. 





tion of the process had a dry, parc ap- 

pearance, but since, it has become n and) 
luxuriant. In addition to the water appliance, | 
Mr. Brown uses a top dressing of ure of 

his own preparation. The change effected is | 
best seen by contrasting the appearan¢e of the 

grass operated on and that growing ajl round 

it; and it should be mentioned that ll this | 
has occurred within a fortnight. Theke are 

now feeding on the pasture twenty-five Sheep 

to the acre. The same results are appar&pt 

on the terrace, and Mr. Brown has publishe 
a variety of statements showing the benefit o 
this system relative to the reclamation of 
straths, so that they might be made available 
not only for the breeding but for the fatten; 
ing of sheep, and he contemplates its use fde 
watering the public streets. The duke explainéd 
the system to the Queen, who saw it in opef 
tion, and expressed her admiration of its 
plicity and utility. 

The cleansing of the streets of Paris i 
affair of greater importance than many pegple 
would imagine. It costs the municipality mpre 
than four millions of francs per annum. There) 
are 11,000,000 square métres to be swept ev 
day, of which 2,220,000 are at the cost of e| 
municipality, 5,520,000 at the cost of suth 
owners of property as do not subscribe, a 
3,560,000 undertaken by the municipality fi 
the subscribers. The average cost is 29} cen- 
times per annum. A bill is about to be sulj-| 
mitted to the Assembly for compelling all pr¢- | 
prietors to subscribe to the cleansing of 
streets. 
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MASTERS AND MEN. 


Mr. Frank in writes to the Society of\ Arts’ | 
Journal, suggesting that there should such | 


- | thei t , four d — , 7 : 
e inner treasury, four doors,—the external door, | and it bbelonigs 60 thir saeuil of the F 


The safe is enclosed by a pair of folding doors, 
6 ft. 2 in. by 4 ft. 10 in., throwing twenty-three 
bolts of 33 in. by jin. all round the circum. 
ference, as well as at the meeting style. A 
peculiar arrangement has been made by which 
the striking bar being removed, or unscrewed, 
either door can be opened independently of the 
other. The outer plate of the doors is ~ in. 
wrought-iron, next comes 4 in. thickness of steel, 
then a plate of jin. and inside the fireproof 
composition. The safe is {approached by a 
lobby, a complete case of 4} in. wrought 


Society. The schools will accommodate 550 
children. ‘ 
Henstridge.—New schools have been opened 
here. The buildings are centrally situated on 
the turnpike road near Henstridge Ash, being 
about equally convenient for Henstridge and the 
hamlet of Yenston. There are two commodious 
schoolrooms, and a master’s residence, built of 
the local forest marble store, rock-faced, with 
Doulting dressings, and roofed with red and dun 
tiles in horizontal bands. Behind is a walled 
playground for the boys, and another for the 
girls, with the necessary offices; and there ig 
also a garden for the master. Entrance to the 
building is given by two porches, which are 
covered by lean-to roofs, being, in fact, continua. 
tions of the main roof. The schoolrooms are 
lighted and ventilated by means of large win. 
dows, square-headed, stone mullioned, and fitted 
with movable casements; and there are also 
zinc ventilators in the ceilings. They are to be 
heated by open stoves, the flue-pipes of which 
are carried through recesses in the walls, covered 
by ornamental gratings. The dimensions of the 
principal schoolroom (intended for a mixed 
school under a master) are 60 ft. by 18 ft.; and 


gallery at one end, is 36 ft. by 18ft. The archi. 
tect who designed and superintended the works 
was Mr. H. Hall, of London; and the builder, 
Mr. A. Reynolds, of Milborne Port. The total 
cost was about 1,3001., including site, &c. The 
schools are calculated to accommodate 136 in the 
large room and 80 in the infant-room, being the 
full number for which accommodation is required 
by the Education Department, the population of 
the parish being about 1,300. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH BUILDING 
NEWS. 





plate-iron, bolted together and to the safe; 
the wall in which is the door is 20 in. thick; | 
on the inner side are a pair of folding open | 
grills, and on the outer side an external door, | 
of the character commonly used for bankers’ | 
purposes. It will be seen that to get access to. 
the grill, the door of the safe, and the door of | 
the treasury proper,—have to be opened. The 
work is now completed, and the fixing will begin | 
in a few days. The work has been carried out | 
by Messrs. Chubb & Son, of St. Paul’s Church. | 
yard, and their patent locks are affixed to the 
doors throughout. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Rotherhithe —The memorial stone of new) 
schools, to be called the Gomm Schools, has | 
been laid here by Field-Marshal Sir W. Gomm, 
K.C.B. The schools are in connexion with the 
new Church of St. Barnabas. The design, by 
Mr. G. Legg, is Gothic, and the building will 
accommodate about 400 children. The site is in 
Plough-road, and has been granted at a low sum 
by the Commercial Dock Company; and the 
total cost is estimated at 2,6001., of which 2,0001. 


diversities of engagement between employer and | have already been subscribed. A piece of land 
employed as might secure us against desertion | was originally given by Sir W. Gomm, but the 


by all simultaneously. 

“The following,” he says, “seem to be )prac- 
tical diversities of the kind required, and\ we 
invite the suggestions of others :-— 

1. In the case of large contracts, often lost| to 
English firms because they are afraid to rely 
upon a calculable scale of wages, let the ds 
be invited by the heads to engage for the 
required by the enterprise, and at a normal 
of wages, either subject to adjustment by 
of living, as in the case of corn-rents, or 
wise, with recourse to arbitration in n 
in manner made binding in advance. 

2. Modes of sub-contract, as in mining enter- 








most successful by the Postmaster-G 
his last report. 

3. Spontaneous or other modes of supple- 
menting wages, by contributions to sick or super- 
annuation funds, to life insurance or mutual 
guarantee funds, to building or common supply 
unions, to savings-banks, or other provident 
associations, all more or less for advantage of 
workers, in concert with the same employers. 
Instances of such inducements to employés, 
an Ree or wages, abound, both in the 

service, in banks, i _ 
Traders) and in other first-class 
4. Reversal of relations between capital and 








| ground was acquired by the East London Rail. | 
| Way at a cost of S00l. under the powers of their 
_ Act, and the present site was then obtained. 
| Including the value of the original site and a 
donation of 2001., Sir W. Gomm has presented 
1,0001. in aid of the funds. 

Bristol.—8t. Gabriel’s Schools, Easton, have 
been opened. The site was given by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the lease. 
owners, Messrs. Jones & Hamilton. Having 
ascertained that the ground was made ground, 
and bad for foundations, they inquired, and 
found that the foundations would not cost more 
— ae er a contract with 

essrs. Wilkins & Son, builders, of Surrey-street, 
for 1,2601. for building the school. This did not 
include the extra foundations; and, relying on 
the assurance nara that they would 
not cost more 901., appealed for 
1,5601. : the contract, 1,2601. ries: eet 
architect’s commission and law expenses, 100. 
They had secured nearly the whole of the 
amount (1,560/.), and they were then astonished 
to hear that the extra foundation, instead of cost- 
ing 90l., would cost 3501, making the total 
building and fitting up cost 1,810/., instead of 
1,5601., leaving 2501. to be cleared off. This sum 
must be raised before they could get either the 
Government grant or that of the National 








Manchester.—The new Roman Catholic Church 
of St. Francis of Assisi, situated in Gorton-lane, 
has been opened, Archbishop Manning, and other 
dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church, taking 
part in the opening ceremony. The church has 
been in course of erection for the last six years, 


community, who settled in Gortcn in 1862. Mr. 
E. Welby Pugin is the; architect,j and the 
style adopted is the Geometrical, somewhat 
modernised. The building is 184 ft. in length, 
72 ft. in width, and 98 ft. in height. Though 
the exterior is plain,—being built, for the most 
part, of red brick, with stone dressings,—the 
stonework and sculpture of the interior render 
it ornate. The whole of the carving, which is 
symbolical, has been designed by Father Cuth- 
bert, one of the resident fathers, and executed 
by Messrs. Williams & Milson, of Manchester. 
Above the altar is a stained-glass window from 
the works of Messrs. Edmundson & Son, Man- 
chester. It represents historically the life of 
St. Francis, and is the gift of the Rev. G. Dunn. 
The other two chancel windows are destined to 
contain a tation of the lives of St. Clare, 
and of St. Louis of France, so that the three 
chancel windows will represent the three orders 
founded by St. Francis. The Lady Chapel, on 
the south of the chancel, will contain a stained. 
glass window, by Mr. Casalani, of St. Helen’s, 
the subject being the Immaculate Conception. 
This is the gift of Mr. G. F. Kighley. The 
chapel ding to this, on the north side 
of the chancel, is to be dedicated to St. Joseph. 
From it two doors lead to the sacristy and 
cloisters. These last are constructed in the 
ancient style, and are 100 ft. long. On the 
north side of the church six confessionals are 
provided, which are designed in the architecture 
of the building. The main columns of the inte- 
rior are of Halifax stone; the carved and orna- 
mental work of Bath stone; and the chancel 
columns of red Mansfield stone. The chancel 
will be lighted by a corona and lamp of ornate 
character, which is being manufactured in Bir- 
mingham : Mrs. Fossata, of Manchester, is the 
donor. Eight standards, each 13 ft. high, will 
light the nave. These have been made by 
Messrs. Hibbert & Co. Messrs. Sidebotham & 
Co. have supplied the benches. Brother Patrick, 








Haverfordwest Chapel 


Congregational 
Competition.— The plans of Messrs. Lawrence 
& Goodman, Newport, Monmouthshire, have 
been selected, 


the infants’ schoolroom, which has the usual . 
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Miscellanea, 


The Great Eastern Railway Extension. 
Last week the Society of Engineers paid a visit 
to the works of the Great Eastern Railway 
Extension to Broad-street, and the Locomotive 
works of the North London Railway at Bow. 
The visitors assembled at Broad-street, and first 
examined the site of the intended new station, 
which will cover an area of 9 acres. The station 
will have a frontage of nearly 300 ft., and 
will be laid out with eight platforms, covered in 
by an iron and glass roof, in four spans. The 
lower portions of the side-walls have been built 
in excavated trenches, and the 9 acres of soil 
will next have to be cleared ont to a depth 
of about 15 ft. The platform-level will be 
11 ft. below the level of Broad-street, and will 
be approached from the roadway by an easy 
incline. The line will eventually be connected 
with the Metropolitan Railway. From Broad- 
street the line will be carried on the level for 
about three-quarters of a mile, to Brick-lane, 
where it will pass under the existing viaduct of 
the Great Eastern main line. From Brick-lane 
the line has a rising gradient of 1 in 70 to its 
junction with the main line, at Bethnal Green. 
The works at this end of the line are in a for- 
ward state, a station, between Commercial-street 
and Bishopsgate-street, for the relief of the pre- 
sent main-line station, being nearly ready for 
use. The construction of this extension line 
involved the diversion of the high-level sewer 
which intersected the route, but which has now 
been carried direct from Norton Folgate, under 
Bishopsgate-.street, to Gracechurch-street, where 
it rejoins the original main sewer. Mr. Edward 
Wilson is the engineer, and Messrs. Lucas, Bros., 
are the contractors for the line, which is expected 
to be opened about a year from the present 
time. 


A Case for Estate Agents.—At the Leeds 
County Court, before Mr. T. H. Marshall, the 
judge, Mr. Joseph Lawton, of Wortley, estate 
agent, sued Mr. John Redshaw, of Armley, 
gentleman, for 101. 10s., for commission on sale 
of land in Tong-road, Armley. Mr. Malcolm 
(for Mr. Granger) appeared for the plaintiff ; and 
Mr. W. Emsley for the defendant. The plaintiff 
stated that in May last he sold 2,600 yards of 
land for the defendant, and drew up a contract, 
which was signed by the purchasers, the convey- 
ance having to be completed on the Ist of July. 
The defendant agreed to give him 101. 10s. for 
commission, which was to be paid on the sale, 
and he had applied for the same several times, 
but the defendant refused to pay, as the convey- 
ance had not been completed. Mr. Emsley, for 
the defence, said his client denied that the com- 
mission was to be paid until the land was paid 
for, and, unfortunately, owing to the wording of 
the contract for sale, which had been drawn by 
the plaintiff, it was doubtful whether it could be 
enforced against the purchasers. The law was 
clear that an agent was not entitled to his com- 
mission until the purchase-money was paid. His 
Honour said that no doubt that was so, unless 
there was an agreement between the parties to 
the contrary, and in this case the plaintiff stated 
that the commission was to be paid when he had 
sold the land ; but the defendant’s evidence was, 
that no commission was to be paid until the 
purchase-money was received and the convey- 
ance completed. Neither of the parties being 
corroborated, he should nonsuit the plaintiff, each 


party paying his own costs. 


Glass in Exeter Cathedral.—We are in- 
formed that an entire clearstory window, pre- 
cisely similar in character to the beautiful 
window still in its place (though sadly muti- 
lated), opposite the Bishop’s Throne, has been 
found in the Minstrels’ Gallery. The old leading 
and the principal portions of the glass remain, so 
that the window can be well restored by an in- 
telligent glass-painter to its original state. This 
discovery affords convincing proof that the glass 
of the cl of the cathedral at least (if 
not also in the aisle windows), was of light and 
delicate grisaille, free from y colour and 
dark opaque glass, and well calculated to display 
the architecture of the cathedral. 





Railway Union.—<An association has been 
formed between twenty-seven companies, repre- 
senting 5,535 miles of railway, in Germany, for 
the purpose of establishing a common charge to 
defray all expenses and indemnities arising out 
of accidents of every description.— Mechanics’ 
Magazine, 


+ the advance in the price of materials. 
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Proposed New Gaol and House of Correc- 
tion for Bristol.—A letter has been received 
by the Mayor of Bristol from the Secretary of 
State, enclosing a report from Mr. Briscoe, the 
inspector of prisons, to the effect that nothing 
has yet been done to adapt the city gaol, or 
more thana portion of the house of correction, 
to the requirements of the Prisons Act, 1865, 
and that both prisons are unfit for the confine- 
ment of prisoners, and therefore that immediate 
steps may be taken by the authorities to build a 
new gaol and house of correction. On Wednes- 
day a very large committee met at the Council 
House to take this communication into considera- 
tion. The committee included the gaol com- 
mittee, who are members of the town council, 
and a many istrates who were asso- 
ciated with theni ; and, after a very long discus- 
sion, a sub-committee was appointed to wait 
upon the Secretary of State and point out to 
him the very heavy pecuniary burdens under 
which the city is now labouring, and that the 
gaol, although not fitted up under the require- 
ments of the last Prisons Act, is healthy, and in 
all respects, in the opinion of the committee, 
adequate for its purposes; and to ask, under 
those circumstances, that the order, if not with. 
drawn, might be suspended until they are better 
able to bear the expense. The committee were 
requested, in the event of an unsatisfactory 
reply being given to this proposal, to ask if the 
Secretary of State would sanction the erection 
of a new gaol and house of correction on the 
site now occupied by the city gaol. 

Japanese Progress.—The Japanese are an 
interesting, and now, at least, a progressive 
people. They are decidedly clever: the bronzes 
especially which the Duke of Edinburgh exhi- 
bited at the Kensington Museum were re- 
markable. Sometimes, however, they are too 
clever by half, as an anecdote in the Marquis of 
de Beauvoir’s “Voyage round the World,” 
translated by A. & H. Stephenson, will show :— 
“The Japanese, who are as thoughtless as they 
are bold and enterprising, amiable, but as simple 
as children, and who believe they know anything 
when they have seen it once, threw themselves 
eagerly into steam navigation. They bought a 
number of vessels, and insisted on managing 
them themselves. They obtained one from the 
firm of Dent, a splendid ship,—the Laimoun. It 
arrived one morning in the roads, and at mid- 
day they had turned out all the European sailors 
and engineers ; and, sole masters of their vessel, 
off they went at full steam. So far so good ; but 
| when they wanted to stop her,—impossible: 
| they did not know how. Then our imprudent 
friends put the helm aboard, and to turn 
round constantly in a circle, calling out for help, 
to the great delight of all the crews in the road. 
stead, till one of our men-of-war, taking pity on 
them, sent them a boat with an engineer to stop 
the insane engines.” 

a Drawing.—If a drawing is worth 
anything, it surely is worth setting, that is, 
fixing the lead or chalk with which it is drawn, 
so that, under treatment, it cannot 
injure by rubbing. For highly-finished draw- 
ings, or where the chalk or pencil has been very 
liberally applied, it will be better to proceed in 
this way :—Nearly fill a shallow dish or tray, 
somewhat larger than the drawing, with a weak 
solution of gum-water, or—which may some- 
times be more convenient—a mixture of milk 
and water, half of each; pass the drawing care- 
fully through the mixture (face uppermost) 
backwards and forwards ; then fix it up on the 
wall by a corner to drip and dry; or the draw- 
ing may be pinned down to a board, held on an 
incline over a dish, and the milk and water 
poured over it with a spoon, beginning at the 
top ; it is necessary to see that all parts of the 
drawing have been passed over. If the drawings 
are merely outlines, or having very little shading 
over them, then the fixing medium may be 
passed over the whole paper with a broad, flat 
camel-hair brush. With careful treatment, this 
method of preserving drawings will be found to 
be quite satisfactory.—Cassell’s Popular Edu- 
cator. 

The Surveyor of Winchester.— At a meet- 
ing of the town council, held on the 3rd inst., 
Mr. John James Lancefield was unanimously 
elected city surveyor. There were thirty-five 
applications for the appointment. 

The Building Trade in Sheffield.—There 
has been a general advance of 5s. per 1000 in 
the price of bricks at Sheffield. The building 
trade is stagnant in this town in consequence of 
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The Holborn Valley Improvements.—A 
local statute of last session authorises additional 
works in connexion with the Holborn Valley and 
Farringdon Market improvements. There are 
two pieces of ground near St. Sepulchre’s 
Church, the keeping of which open and unbuilt 
upon is desirable and advantageous to the public. 
It is declared to be just and reasonable that the 
cost of such public improvements should be 
borne by the parish and the Corporation. By 
one section eight weeks’ notice is to be given to 
the labouring classes of land required on which 
they live. By another, the Corporation may 
apply any funds belonging to them (not being 
trust-money) in erecting on any lands acquired 
by them for the Holborn Valley improvements, or 
for the purposes of this Act, improved dwelling. 
houses or lodging-houses for mechanics and 
uther persons of the working classes who have 
been or may be displaced by improvements 
effected or to be effected by the Corporation. 
The City may make additions to the site of 
Farringdon Market and effect other improve. 
ments. 


Em: t of Children in Brickyards. 
Joseph Taylor, the lessee of a brickyard at 
Round Hill, Tipton, was charged with employing 
Charles A. Taylor, aged eight years and a half, 
in his brickyard. Mr. Alfred Jones, the in- 
spector of factories for the district, said the case 
was brought forward to check the universal 
practice in brickyards of setting children to 
work when they brought the workpeople’s meals. 
He found the boy in the defendant’s brickyard, 
when he had a large apron on, was without boots 
or shoes, and was bespattered with clay. The 
defendant’s son (aged 25) stood by, and said the 
boy would not have been at work had his father 
been in the yard. Emma Summerfield, a girl 
employed at the brickyard, stated that the boy 
came on an errand to her, and wanted to help 
her; he put on a small apron, and carried a few 
lumps of clay, when the inspector came up. 
David Taylor, the father of the boy, said he did 
not wish the child to work there. The Bench 
said it was clear that the boy was at work, and 
the defendant should not have allowed it; and 
as an example they fined him 11. and costs. 


Approaches to the Courts of Law.—The 
new company, empowered by statute to widen 
Serle-street and Carey-street, and erect new 
buildings suitable for the legal profession, will 
soon hold its first meeting. There are several 
provisions as to the directors, and the mode of 
procedure under the statute. The capital is to be 
300,0001., in 2,000 shares at 1501., and no shares 
to be issued until one-fifth part thereof be paid 
up. The company are empowered to take lands 
and houses, the compulsory powers of purchase 
to continue for two years. The widening of 
Serle-street, as described in the plans deposited 
with the clerk of the peace of Middlesex, is to 
be effected within five years, to the satisfaction 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works; and in the 
same period Carey-street is to be widened. 
Further widening of Carey-street and Serle- 
street is to be at the option of the authorities, 
and the consideration for such enlargement is to 
be paid by the Commissioner of Works to the 
company. There is to be a restriction as to the 
height of the buildings to be erected by the 
company fronting Carey-street. 


The English Church at Spa.— At Spa, on 
the 24th ult., the Bishop of Ely, on his way 
from the Cologne Congress, laid the corner-stone 
of a new English church. The Belgian Govern- 
ment have always contributed liberally towards 
the stipend of the English chaplain, but the 
service has hitherto been performed im a large 
room at a building called Vauxhall, which was 
formerly dedicated to the very different purposes 
of gambling. The want of an English church 
has been much felt, and a subscription was 
opened some years ago, which, with the generous 
aid of the Belgian Government and Town Council 
of Spa, has at length enabled the promoters to 
commence the erection. The site selected is 
beautiful as well as convenient. Messrs. Haber- 
shon & Pite are the architects, and Messrs. 
Blackmore & Morley the contractors. The 
amount of the contract is 5,5601. 


The Manchester Concrete Company have 
had awarded to them a silver medal by the 
Manchester and Liverpool Agricultural Society, 
a bronze medal by the Middleton Agricultural 
Society, and a silver medal by the Altrincham 
Agricultural Society, at their shows held daring 








the past month of September, for “superior 
concrete flooring.” 
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Islington.— An appeal was made to the 
guardians by the contractors for sinking the 
workhouse well. At the last meeting of the 
Board a report was received from the special 
committee appointed to inquire into the subject, 
recommending that a sum of 500I. be paid to 
Messrs. Baker, by way of compensation, for 
losses in carrying out their contract. Several 
members of the Board objected to this proposal : 
it was admitted that the well was a great suc- 
cess, and would be the means of effecting a 
large saving to the ratepayers ; the Board, how- 
ever, declined to adopt the committee’s recom- 
mendation. 


‘Workmen’s Club.—<A club for the working 
men of Clerkenwell and its neighbourhood has 
been opened in Cowcross-street, just opposite 
to the Farringdon-street Station of the Metro- 
politan Railway. The fee for admission is a 
penny daily, or twopence weekly; or if the 
working man prefers, he can compound for such 
subscriptions by a lump sum of eighteenpence 
quarterly. On Monday evenings, and occa- 
sionally on other evenings too, lectures of a 
practical, instructive, and amusing kind are 
delivered, and concerts are given every Saturday. 


Stopping Leaks in Iron Ships.—<An in- 
genious method of stopping leaks in iron ships 
when at sea, has been patented by Mr. M‘Cool. 
“ Safety-plates” are “dished ””—that is, made 
like a dish in shape ;—and when the hollow side, 
lined with india-rubber, is pressed against the 


plates of a ship, the “safety-plate” fits close, |, 


and will keep water out when held firmly in 
place with screws. By a simple contrivance, 
when the leak is discovered, means can at once 
be taken for fitting on the new plate. 


Stonehenge: a —The conduct 
of those who, during the late autumn manceuvres, 
amused themselves by carving their own miser- 
able names at Stonehenge, has met with severe 
reprehension. The Pall Mall Gazette suggests 
that the names thus inscribed should be publicly 
advertised, and that a dummy stone be erected 
for the express purpose of enabling such visitors 
to record their names, for public exhibition 
thereafter in Trafalgar-square, previous to de- 
posit at South Kensington. This plan would, to 
@ great extent, protect the sublime from being 
defaced by the ridiculous. 


Laying the Foundation-stone of a New 
Church at Bexley-heath.—The foundation- 
stone of the new Christ Church has been laid by 
Mrs. Tait, the wife of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury who was also present. This church, which 
is to cost about 8,0001., of which, however, 2,0001. 
only have been obtained, is to be built in the 
Early English style of architecture, and the 
length of the interior will be 150 ft. clear, by 61 ft. in 
width. The chancel will be 47 ft. by 21 ft., and 
the height to the spring of the roof 39 ft., and to 


the ridge 60 ft. The material used is Kentish 
rag, with Bath-stone dressings. 
The Lacustrine Era in .—Lacustral 


dwellings have been found in several of the Polish 
lakes which are now being drained ; urns con- 
taining ashes have been discovered in them, 
together with various skulls, declared to be 
Asiatic and African ; all of which circumstances 
tend to prove an antiquity extending beyond the 
historical times ; and go to corroborate one of 
the chief ideas entertained in recent leading 
a) oF ge Builder, that Africa aboriginally 
contri in an essential degree, al with 
Asia, to the peopling of Europe’ 
The , according to the Art 


Jowrnal, has arranged for another exhibition of 
the works of ancient masters and of artists 


deceased in recent times, in the winter of this ee. 


year; and we are informed they have resolved 
on following up the plan in 1874, It will pro- 
bably be an annual exhibition for some years to 
come. The wealth of the country is almost in. 
exhaustible. 


The Fleet Sewer.—The Metropolitan Board 
of Works have decided to accept the tender of 
Mr. George Wall, of Kentish Town, to carry out, 
for the sum of 64,0001., the work of the sewer 
which it has been resolved to construct for the 


relief of the Fleet sewer. 

C of —The first meeting 
of this society for the new session will held in 
the society’s hall, Westminster Palace Hotel, on 
Monday next, when a paper will be read on 
noe m4 by Mr. E. G. Bar- 


Printing in Enamels on Porcelain.—A 
machine has recently been invented by a citizen 
of New Haven, Conn., for printing in coloure 
and gilt enamels on china and pottery, which, it 
is claimed, will greatly reduce the cost of the 
process. 

The Escurial has been struck by lightning, 
and is in flames, as we go to press. 


ss #PENDERS 











For the erection of a building in Willow-walk, Shore- 

ditch, E., for Messrs. Smith, of Queen-street, Mr. R. P. 

f hitect :— 

Ter ekki, ear £8,918 0 0 
MACeY .......cccceeeesersesssvensrcetenees 620 0 0 
King & Som........s.scsrenresesenserees 8,570 0 0 
Myers & Sons .....scceceseseneneneree 8,419 0 0 
Turner & SONS ......ccccossscessosseee 8,374 0 0 
Newman & Manb...........sc00seeees 8,326 0 0 
Perry, Bros. ..,...cssecssorssserreeere 9,377 0 0 
Browne & Robinson. . : 
Eaton & Chapman .. 0 0 
MarR ein .ncarirenascerserercome 0 0 








For stabling for Mr. A, Hector, Worcester House, 
Cuddington, Surrey. Messrs. John Giles & Gough, 
architects. —— Mr. Goode :— 

Jocelyne (accepted) ...........0c0000 £871 0 0 





® For alterations and repairs to No. 1, Gloucester-street, 
Haggerston, for Mrs. Baker. Messrs, Ebbetts & Cobb, 
architects :— 

Poulson 


PPereeererrrrrerrrtterrt Siri) 





For rebuildin 


Nos, 2 & 3, Gloucester-street, Hagger- 
ston, for Mrs, ° 


aker. Messrs, Ebbetts & Cobb, archi 








For new schools, Beazley-crescent, Old Ford, for the 
London School Board. Mr. Keith D. Young, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Sidney Young :— 











Newman & Mann.............00...00 £8,945 0 0 
00 
00 
00 
0 0 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
For new library, &c., to Park House, St. John’s Wood 


Park, for Mr. J. E. Gardner. Mr. C. Shoppee, architect, 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Sidney Young :— 
B 329 


MINED \: .csasccdvedestacksacetunuotignnseal 5 00 
CRO scaciris einbvcinapeinaipeilingines 00 
ee ROLES OE 
Jackson & Shaw ........cccscosseases 2,100 0 0 
Longmire & Burge .............0000 2,070 0 0 

nisin saeitidkiiers< dieepesidbiniadiels 2,050 0 0 





For new wharf at Rotherhithe, for Mr. J. Brandram 
Peele. Mr. G. A. Young, architect. Quantities supplied 
by Mr. Sidney Young :— 

Smith & Co. .. 
Myers & Son.. 
Dove, Bros, .. oom 
SUNNY dus Comes ninabe seceotintacen 9,440 








For Oval-road Schoo], Croydon :— 





TEINS ne, csssvenunatsitanens £3,969 
Taylor Fons BARE AER EAR 3,656 4 ° 
WRG cissceete, sivsssccisvrnesiviess 3,605 0 0 
Do RE NTT 3,040 19 1 
HOODS 2002000000... asessepcnaninareases 3,196 0 0 
WHGhS, BI08. ..casserunres Oe SO 
Waterson & Co, (accepted) ...... 3,04 0 0 
oe 2,969 0 0 
e 0 0 
Coles* 00 
@ 0 








For alterations to the King William the Fourth public- 
house, &treatham :— 








For alterations and additions to the Prince Regent 
Tavern, North-street, Walworth, Mr. F, 


ect :— 
Kellaway (accepted) ..........s0+000 £612 0 0 





For alterations, &c., to the Rutland Arms, Rutland- 
Hampstead- 





street, road, for Mr. R, Miles. Mr. C, Bradley, 
Cairns ...,... £179 0 0 
iP uibuseantreaiarasteiisliemeapiicain 175 0 0 
Berridge (accepted) .............000+. 175 0 © 





ae Pog ag? Fag oe Court, near C: 
ent, for Mr. W.J.G. Barrett. Mr. Ri 
; in Richard Martin, 





ridgman, Nuthall, ones £2,478 
Wilson & on. rabsasen 2,200 ° ° 
Jarrett (aceepted) ........ ee 2,187 0 0 





For additions and decorations to Ivy Lodge, Maide- 

















ale. Mr. H. Burton, architect. Quantities 
Moraes. Osvbetey & Canieiet by 

a... £968 0 0 

wre fs Sen. ea e¢ 

Michel” 720 0 0 

Timewell 7 0 0 





Po, peneguee Mewes Dep’ b 
Mr. W. uharson. Messrs. night, archi- 
seote. “uantities supplied by Mr, Fleetwood ;— 

y . 























ens yo . g 
Simpson 
ie tgs 8 $ 
Temple & Foster .......0.c.s.se-se00 1610 0 0 
Le St eee 1,570 9 ° 
omy 1 igmamencmrwmed HE 
Scrivener & White ...........sc0-00 1,528 0 0 
For buildin the Bradley Memorial Hall, h 
College, Mariborough. tna aan eee, 
by Mr, Poland :— 
er. £2,604 0 0 
Thewn, nes, ..:..cnsascraranecnacen | WT. & 0 





For the erection of St. Peter's age gy 
Dulwich. Messrs. Banks & Barry, architects, i- 
ties by Mr. J. Strudwick :— 

















H 
Mitchell ociliaih 
Downs & Co, (accepted) .....00 





E 

a 
eeoceceeocecoooecs= 
F ccoeccececesocoss 


B 


7,930 
7,860 





a 
~] 


For building a church at Brighton for the Re 
yee Mr, Somers Clark, architect. Quantities by 
r, Nunn :— 














00 
Scrivener & White 00 
Dove, Bros, ,.......00++ 00 
Bakef..,.....0... 00 
00 
Cc 00 
Nighti 00 
Burker 00 
Reynolds 00 
For interior painting and repairs at St, Michael's 
Church, Bentehow, Basinghall-street. Mr. G, Low, 
architect :— 
i ia “nes 
ickering & SON ........sacresseeaneees 
iii Besa <5” sti 100 0 0 





For new schools and quarters for children, teachers, 
master and matron, on fever building, — 
receiving wards, at the Union Workhouse. Messrs 
Haddon, Brothers, architects, Quantities 3 


& Burmore ..,.....+-.+- 
Son 


s 
= 
28 
° 


ecosoosoo 
eosocoosoo 








et aay Bang ional chapel at Eign Brook, Here- 
ford, Messrs. don, ¢ oer Sa . 








King & Godwin..............:ccesseseess £2,900 0 0 
PERNA conanssctanosstverosepeconnnanes 2,954 0 0 
Lewis 2,890 0 0 
Bowers. . 2,880 0 0 
Wood B Get si.cssicsssiiscisiccciscs 2,750 0 0 
Welsh & Son (accepted) ......... 2,650 0 0 





of premises in 
ford's Club- 


For alterations and partial rebuilding 
St. James-street, formerly known as C 
house. Mr. C. J. Phipps, architect :— 






= 

23 
eooco 
coco 





a ee) 


teen eee ee et eet beeenens 


E 

3 

o& 

e 
se 3 8 F 
eo ee 8 © 


0 

* This tender was accepted by the architect, but after- 
wards the contract was rear f by Messrs, Gammon, on 
the ground of insufficiency of time allowed, 





For the ereetion of a detached villa residence, Hornsey 
lane, Mr. J. W. Reed, architect :— 
Mould & Son 


rere rere ry wereeetees 
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For additions to a house at Hillingdon, Middlesex, 
Mio. Renee EN, Sentai aie 











esooces 











C. McN.—T. 8.—Menera. EL—T, PC. J. PW. P. Ww. B.~ 
D, & Co—K G—R. MO N. AB BA. & HJ, Ww. ~~ 
HJ. P.—J. BJ. D. P.—W. G.8.—-E. T—F. N.~J. T. D.—8, Y.— 
R Y.—G. J. HS. BG.—D, & EP. & B. (plan received) —Voice 
from the North (in type). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 


by the name end address of the sender, not necessarily for | various 


publication. 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read a 
public meetings, rests of course with the authors. 








2 vols. demy 8vo. 1,100 eee spam ctatth, aeten SM, 2. 


b HAND K of SPECIFICATIONS, 
> ustrated by crow! of Buildings actually executed by 
By Professor T. L. DONALDSON. 
With a Review of the Law of Contracts, &c. by W. CUNNINGHAM 


“Valuable a6 a record, and more valuable still as a book of 
precedents, —Builder. 
London; LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





Bee to YOUNG ARCHITECTS ; 
Advice to those eatined to the Profession, with a 

and a great variety of instructive and suggestive 

AON: = GEORGE WIGHTWIOK, Arthiiec Aether et 


‘ “The Palace of Architecture,” &c, 
Londen : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C, 


HANDY BOOK of VILLA ARCHI- 


TECTORE ; a Satie of Destons Se Ten Ranigeaee & 
Styles. With and Hetimates. 





Cc. Architect. 
Tut Deilis, canning ot te Pen ee ee 
Complete in 1 vol. éto. dion price". "Itm half meroore, Hither series 
separate, ce 12. 7a ench, halt morocco, 
: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall<ourt, E.C. 








Bath and other Building Stones of 
Quality.—_RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & C 
Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 


Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron, and Marble 
Merchants, and Quarry Agents, keep the 
largest and best selected Stocks of 
Portmadoc, Green Roofing Slates, Slate Slabs, 
and every description of Slate Goods, Marble 
and Enamelled Slate Chimneypieces, Stoves, 
Ranges, Rainwater Goods, and General i 
A. & G.’s special Red Ridge Tiles. Drawings 
and prices upon application. Offices and Show- 
rooms, 14 and 15, Bury-street, St. 

London, E.C. Agents forsale of Whitland ‘Abbey 
Green Slates in town and country.—[ Apvr. | 


Bills of 
Lithographed 








tities, Specifications, &c., 
ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


the 
29, Charing-cross, 8.W., with accuracy and 


punctuality. Plans and Drawings Copied, 
Traced, or Lithographed.—[Apvr. ]} 








ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING, — 


GET ot HODELS for BUILDERS BOOK DOUBLE 1 DOUBLE ENTRY. to 


we * offered in ‘The Builder,” No. 1,180, and 
which aes large firms. ‘atee s Motined 

ealtcite tor auall bulidem-dttven, 
Park, London. 





Bound in eloth, 1s. 64. free for 20 
TABLES “and STABLE FITTINGS. 
“ fnchudes a considerable amount of usefal ne on the 
eubject of which it treats.”-—Builder, A 27, 1 
8ST. PANCRAS LRONWORK COM AMY, Old @t, Paneres- 
road, London, N.W. 





ORKING PEOPLE and IMPROVED 
HOMES.” 


The new and illustrated edition of “ The i the Labouring 
Olases,” by HENRY ROBERTS, Esq. F.8.A. ee ‘Home 
"and “The Condition of the Classes 
will be found a summary of the efforts at home and abroad to secure 
working men and women. 





NOTICE.—To the a of GREAT BRITAIN ; also 
the CONTRACTORS. 
Early in AUGUST A Ne EW WORK will be published, 


EE Scuracr. EXAMPLES by 3 MODERN 
ARCHITECTS. Four Plates. Imp. éo. with Four Pages of 
Wrapper Monthly. Price to Subscribers, 7s. 6d. ; 
fp tet nl lO, 


The Piret ee —— 
and a VILLA. The Architects have kindly consented to lend the 
female ol thcly deaetipe Ul olened teveeek  rihing 

same, 
with a order. The name and address of each Architect 
will be the Contractor's estimate for erection, aud each 
monthly number will be varted. 
A Work just published on 


N 
SPECIFICATIONS, by F. ROGERS, Archi- 
OLOMEW'S. 8vo. 


tect, after the MODEL of BARTH lettered. 12. 10a. 
London: R. A. SPRIGG (Original Pablisher of all Atchley & Co.'s 
Pubtications), 106, Great Russell-street, Bedford-equare. 





COME nae OF DESCHANEL'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
en 1 volume, and three 








HE PRACTICAL CARPENTER and 

JOINER, illustrated with Cardboard Models by ROBERT 

ay meme for SALE at R. A. SPRIGG'S (Messrs. ATCHLEY & CO.), 
106, Great Russell-street, Bedford-equare, London, price 42s. 


EE AED D DAWKAT, OF 
%, Wat 

London.—CALCULATIONS, DESIGNS, and ESTIMATES 

tar IRON CONSTRUCTIONS, GASWORKS, 4c. LEVELLING and 





ERSPECT COMPETITION, or 


OTHER PLANS and RAWINGS, PREPARED and Btched 
Also 


or Coloured in the first 5 
OCCABIONAL. a “ASSISTANCE, 
in or out of Offiee. 
Addrem, T. H. 14, Argyle-equare, W.C. 





BUILDERS, HOUSE AGENTS, AND OTHERS. 


at eee ion for build- 
ings or alterations, £0. accurately ARED, COPIED, or 
Sossvtel-aushons, a = . 


= LONDON SCHOOL of ABT, 
Special Lite Chases for Ladien, Pueeday and Thuiaday Brenings: 


Morning and E ‘ar for ae ~~~ gaara 


Leste n Cit Deg req 
on Co! te ee anit ve. 
Prospectuses on application to the Head Master. 











PIL.—A CIVIL ENGINEER, having 
ra PUPIL toe ds operation, 
in his Office for a PUPIL. ants ha io = 
penn peo « a na op hee mye re phen Begg me 2 
Addvere A.B. fh, Gresham atest, RC. ine py 








MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
ANY. Established 1903. 


L, Bj 
Policies fall: due at 
14th October, or same will become void. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


NOEFWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
institated 1821. 


SOCIETY, 
The rates of this Society are the same as other offices, whilst 
Siesta wee eanaaetaat-acean eRe Sy 





This Office is distitiguished by its liberality and 
a one ag claims, 2,751,792. having been to io = 
In ae of the — confidence in the principles and conduct of 
establishment, it will suffice to state that the total business now 
ye omg for polici Duty 
o charge is made es, repealed. 
Offices : 90, Flect-street EC. ; + aul Gurrey-stvect, Wervich, 
Septernber 28, 1872. 





NOUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 50, REGENT- 
ot 


Policy Name and Residence of Insured. Bag 
N . 2 
138,142 | W. F. Riley, esq. Forest-hill............--.0++- 596 7 0 
114,163 | W. T. Copeland, esq. New Bond-street, W....... 164 7 6 
320. His of | 6 6 4 
. 70 4 

6 0 0 

61 14 10 

S20 0 

ei 6 

“09 

208 

/ 019 6 

2m 0 





es and full particulars may be obtained uw pre ye 
to the Agents of br tem lly Bo ma me — 


Kingdom ; and to the Secretary, No. 50, Regent-street, 
NUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE. 





Subscribed Capital, 
No Li, Lom! London, EC. 
DIRECTORS. 
Cuarauan—James Goodson, eq. 
Derory-Caarmmay —. Hamilton, esq. 
Hulse Berens, John G. Hubbard, 
ay ag Frederick H pny 
Charles Wm. Curtis, esq. G. J. Shaw Lefevre, esq. 
pan gm ag Augustus Prev 
esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, bart. ogg 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, esq, William Steven, esq. 
Thomsop Hankey, esq. . Talbot, esq. MP, 
Richard M. Harvey, esq. Henry Vigne, esq. 
Secrerary— Sem Brown, ee 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at MICHA TARLMAS mast be re- 
sowed of. he Seek Office, or with the Agents, on or before the lith 


ts published under the “ Life Assurance 


The accoun oe enna St, 
1870,” aad the Comguny’s Prospesten, give tb. Silat information 


NGINEERS.— ona tn MECHANI- 
| yt pan raga 
ment will be SELECTED b: 
aut Speen ol age rang by Sos fae Gheoaphr the vestons 
age, ve it the 

branches of a mechanical engineer's will be eligible to 
compete.— oe for the necessary form should be made at once 

to the SEC! 'ARY, Civil Service Commission, Cannon-row, West- 


OROUGH of SALFORD.—BOROUGH 
wey; and SURVEYOR.—The of Salford 
ire the SERVICES of a BOROUGH ENGINEER and 8UR- 
vavoR He will be required to devote the whole of his time to the 
of his office. eed A list ef the duties may be 
had eed the Town Clerk. Town-ball, Salford. ms, with 
testimonials, endorsed “ Application fer Engineer and ~y to be 
sent in on or before FRIDAY, the Ith day of OCTOBER, 1872.—By 
EDWIN ANDREW, Town Clerk. 
Town -hall, Salford, September 24th, 1872, 


HE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1872.— 


CITY of LINCOLN.—ELECTION of SUB-SURVEYOR.—The 








Council of the City of Lincoln, ata to be held on the 

proceed iON @f a SUB-SUR- 
VEYOR. He will be required, under of jurveyor, 
to all the duties to the office of & or to the 
Council rite ene | ene | the Public Health Act, 1872; 
partes yo charge responsi Se the due exe- 

eution of the Works of Scavenging, &c. which will be carried out 
the , 150l, annum. The ted will be 
ae ehh w of his time to the of his office, 

ust deliver their to me, in on 


before SATURDAY, the 19th 
and _ resolutions of the Council, defining the duties of the Sub-Sur- 
veyor, nay be seen at vier ¥. 
. K. HEBB, Deputy Town Clerk. 
Lincoln, 36th September, era 


ANTED, a fi firm in the country, a 
rot wis understands electric bells —Apply 
T. D. P. Office of * 


WANTED, in a Builder and Contractor's 

Office, a thorowghly competent ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMAN, well up im house-building Highest references 
required for character and alvility.—Address, stating salary reyuired, 
No. 332, Office of he “The I Butlder.” 


WANTED, a Young Man accustomed to 


TRACING, and a fair DRAUGHTSMAN. Permanent em- 
ployment.—Apply to SECRETARY, 2, New London-street, B.C. 


ANTED, an efficient BUILDER'S 


CLERK. Used to prime cost, estimating, and drawing 
plans. — Address, B. B. & Co. 9, TShepherd-street, Mayfair. 


ANTED, in a Builder and Contractor's 























ANTED, an experienced energetic 
FOREMAN, te Superintend a large Job in a 





the state of te Compang’v air, and the ters on which ss references, age, salary, and JOHN 
Fire and EVERAL, Builder, Malvern. 
Pivorasy. 2 FIRE ASSURANCE ANTED, an ene GENERAL FORE- 
COMPANY, Lombard-street and Charing-cross, London, esta- MAN for a lange brick im Londen. None but men 
ving experience in the kind of work, and with good 


TrosTexs axp Directors. 

Kirkman D. esq. MP. 

Sir John Lu bart. MP. 
FP.B.3. 








—Address, stating 
empicyer, No. 286, Office of The Builder.” 


W Aictuntats a first-class WORKING 





ba Agee mn | 
talary, carne, td perticalarn tod. V. 34 Codar-reed, 
we NTED,a petent WORK- 
“ne rota ot CA SERS And JOINERS, cpanie 
oa are ev nL te DARBY'S BON, Sa, 


TO HOT-WATER rirrans,saiTaa BELLHANGERS, AND 
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THE BUILDER. 





[Oor. 5, 1872. 











ANTED, in the country, a PLUMBER. 


Reply, stating wages, to 318, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, in the country, a good JOINER, 
to work Machinery, and fill up his time at the Bench. — 
Reply stating wages, to 318, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


WANTED, ONE or TWO good STONE 
rag Metal to J. WHITEHEAD, 13, Vaaxhall 
ridge-road, Pimlico. 











W ANTED, by a “good ! GENERAL FORE- 
MAN or CLERK —— a RE-ENGAGEMENT.— 
Address, H. D. 5, pete 


oa. &e.. thoroughly experi 


desires a RE ENGAGEMENT. 
bee tatoo aetna Ee L, 8. C. No. 
Vauaittartsteest, i New-<reen 





Vi 7. ANTED, wa a WORKIN G FOREMAN 
of JOINERS. a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Well in setting out 

details, and cutt up stuff. rig = a A reel SN peer cl 

ence from last oF joyer.— Address, E. ‘a, 1 

court, Strand, W. 





} TO PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS, AND PAINTERS. 


X17 ANTED, Constant, a respectable, weeney, 
industrious MAN arg whe gh preferred). Must bea 
practical Plumber, Glazier, and Pai ; tojunderstand the jo! 

of a country shop, measuring work, ae * managing men. Must on 


ECORATORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


WANTED, by a first-class practical Man a 


RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN, or MANAGER of the 


IMBER TRADE.—A Wholesale House in 


Timber Trade has a VACANCY for a TRAVELLER, 
in the ——a and Yorkshire 


with a To save 
trouble, none need and be not bear 
the strictest in’ wate T. Post-office, Great Grimsby. 





GQ TAIRCASE WORK WANTED, by De Day 


Piece, in Town or country. No 


Apply to J. P. 11, Wadding-street, Walworth, 8. E. 





RATING DEPARTMENT in in all its b 
a and DECO a pone wom 


d to and 
po given.—Address, A. B. 42, Oxford-terrace, Clapham-road. 








trustworthy fman, as he might be required to live in the house of 
business. —Address, stating full particulars, 27, Post-office, A 
Berks. 


LERK of WORKS WANTED. Must 


J dea good references as to experience in waterside construction, 
and general efficiency and ability.—Apply,] in an first instance, by 


letter, to G, A. YOUNG, li, Red Lion-square, w 


LERK and TIMEKEEPER. —WANTED, 


a YOUNG MAN, who has had some experience in the above 
capacity, and able to trace drawing and assist in Measurements. The 
work is amg san dieroe out-door, and on the East Coast. — Apely. by letter 
=, fr (Yo of previous employment, to Messrs. H. LEE 
inster-chambers, London. 


0 MARBLE MASONS. 
FIRM of MARBLE MASONS are 


desirous of securing the services of a competent and energetic 
Man as WORKING FOREMAN of MASONS. a minor con- 
sideration with a suitable party. Also several good Masons wanted.— 
Address, 273, Office of * ‘The Builder.” 

















\ 7 ANTED, in Town or country, Plain or 

Gnmmnentil PLASTERING. Material and labour or labour 
only. Unquestionable references from architects and builders.— 
Address, T. B. 2, Devonshire-street West. Kensington. 


\ 7 ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a 
thorough PLUMBER, GASFITTER, and PAINTER.— 
Address, G. ELLIOTT, 6, William-street, Mary lebone- lane. 








WANTED, by a first-class CARPENTER, 
reference addres B. 163, Portand eed, Notting bill, Wo” 


ANTED, by respectable Youth, a 
SITUATION in 3 y mata —Address, H. M. 67, York- 
ctrest, Bryanstone-square, W 
TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, 
\ ANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a 
SITU ATION or JOB. Well up in all branches of the trade. 
Address, P. P. 1, Phonix-place, Queen’s-road, Notting-hill. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
\ ANTED, by a PLUMBER, a JOB, 


or CONSTANCY. fill up his time with gao-fitting. 
Address, A.B. 4, Scarsdale-grove, Albany-road, Camberwell. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 
PLUMBER. a SITUATION. Can fill up time in painting 

or glazing. Understands hot-water tus, Can do Ea zine 
work. —Address, A B. 36, St. Sude's-street, , Mildmay-y 














Vane TED, by a thoroughly co mpetent Man 

t experience, a SITUATION as CLERK of WORKS 
or BU ILDERS. FOREMA. G erences. bone ge by trade. 
Age, 38 years.——Addreas, Ne. 314, Office of “ The B 


Weortnsoad by a thoroughly practical Man, 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SHOP FOREMAN. Joiner by trade. 








, 

\ JANTED, PERMANENT EMPLOY- 

MENT ina Builder's, (Decorator's, or otherwise, by a good | 

c ARPENTER and JOINER. Well up in bench fixing and jobbing | 

work, and thoroughly understands all branches of the building trades. 

Wages, 37a per week. —Address, W. T. 73, Lower Wandsworth-road, 
Soath Lambeth, 8.W. 


na Tey ve 
\ J.ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS, by a GENERAL FOREMAN, of good 
experience in churches and other public buildings in and round London. 
Well versed in drawings. Four years’ ¢ cter from present em- 
ployer. Good testimonials and references. Bricklayer trade.— 
Address, H. G. 37, Westbourne-terrace North, Paddington. 


UILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
Vy TANTED, a RE -ENGAGEMENT, as 
OUT-DOOR GENERAL FOREMAN. First-class testimonials, 
with references. Carpenter and joiner by trade.— Address, J. M. 25, 
Dennett’ s-grove, Queen’s-road, Peckham. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

a Young wen Is a neat draughtsman. Can prepare drawings 
from rough sketches, and assist in taking out quantities. —Address, 
R. 8. 101, Murray-street, New North-road, Hoxton, N. 


\ TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN. Twenty 

years’ experience. Good reference from last employer, or testimonials 

if required.—Address, E. F. B. 15, Tracey-street, Kennington. Toad. 


TO BU ILDERS, - CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


JANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, by a 

thoroug’ hly” practical Man, as ESTIMATING, MANAGING, 

and GENERAL CLERK. Is a good draughtsman, surveyor, and 
book - keeper. aches —Address, 354, Office of “The Builder.” 


0 BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL. FOREMAN. Long experience, and good refer- 
inling Ps al country.—Address, VERBUM, 41, Cloudesley-road, 


\ ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, by a 
thesoughiy’ competent BUILDER'S (CLERK. Practically | 
acquainted with the trade. Accustomed to general supervision, and | 
eens of workmen.—Address, No. 252, Office of “ The 
uilder. 























TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


theseughiy’ competent BUILDER'S CLERK. Is an expe- 
rienced estimator and surveyor, and accustomed to the 


Well up in setting out work and saperintending men. Accustomed to 
a kinds of machoneny in the building trade. Sacre sg T. E. No. 30, 
x-street, Warwick-square, Pimlico, 8.W 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Constancy, 
as PLU MBER or THREE-BRANCH HAND. Can do plain 
zincwork. Town, country, or abroad.---Address, A. DONNO, Plumber, 
No. 483, — road, Holloway, London, N 
HITECTS AND SURV yEYORS. 


\ ANTED, ), by the Advertiser, a permanent 
ENGAGEMENT aa JUNIOR. Four years’ experience. 
Good references.— Address, A. 7, Ashburnham-road, Green- 





Aged 21. 
wich, 5.E. 





To BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


WV TANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 23, a 

SITU ATION in an Office, or Place of Trust. Undemstands 
the practical part of the capentering. having served an apprenticeship. 
Fair draughtsman. Would not object to + ag himself generally 
useful.— Address, A. T. 118, Pentonville- roa, N 


PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


\ AN TED, by a steady young Man, aged 
26 years, a SITUATION as PLUMBER, and fill up 
time, if constant.—Address, No. 317, of “‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, by an e Pe onnna London 
Foreman, a RE-ENG AGEMEN GENERAL FOREMAN, 
CLERK of WORKS, or take entire Charge of Bricklayer by trade. 
Just completing a large job in the ny references, &c.— 
Address, A. N. care of Mrs. Cope, Upper Pearpoint-street, Sneinton, 
Nottingham. 
TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


W4s! TED, by a Young Man, who is a good 
PLUMBER, a SITUATION or JOB. Address, PLUMBER, 
No. 101, Prince of Wales-road, Ken’ Town, London, N.W. 


Waa by a Young Man, aged 18, a 


SITUATION in a Builcer’s, Fg TIMEKEEPER. Has 
. BETHELL, 23, Draycott- 














had experience tay same.—A 


| street, Chelsea, 8. 





TAIRS.—A first-class STAIRCASE 
kK) HAND is in WANT of a JOB, either by day or piecework ; or 
as Shop or Out-door Working Foreman, either in or country. — 
Address, W. B. 29, Oxford-street, Soho, W. 
R2e. TANT in an Architect's Ofice, by one who has had. over 


a yg! in the preferred. 
care of F. Pastaan, eee 156, Larkhall-lane, Clapham. 


8 yer ales TAREE ‘end and rina tae 


fede of ailding. and be ae tinted with prices and 
“F 
upon. —Address, SURVEYOR, 35, lst ANCE "Terms 


= boomy ssomed accounts, offers TEMPO 
UANTITIES | and and MEASURIN G.—A 
SURVEYOR of s cupetense = AKING OUT 
QUANTITIES, Sessonino a TING SPRCUFICATIONS, 
&e. can a are RAR ¥ ASSIST ANC E to Architects and Builders. 


Would dertake the books and accounts of a 
Builder. SURVEYOR, ise, Stanhope-street, Hampatead-road, N.W. 


TO BUILDERS. 


LASTERING WANTED, by a practical 

Man. Plain and —— work. ’ tahent esl: Town or 

country. Not connected wii vay 4 gem Good references can 
be given if required. —Address, 445, Gower 


\ ODELLING and PLASTERING 
WANTED, Piecework, or otherwise Superintend as W: 
Foreman, having filled the office. A — experience 
Lendon work for the last thirty-five years. SE enpuian SS canine 
the strictest investi ns to ability and 
~~ Address, 208, sigan “The Builder.” 


LERK of WORKS.—WANTED, a RE- 


J ENGAGEMENT, by a thoroughly and experienced 
Man. —Address, A. B. 37, Wayler-atreet, O: street, Reading. 


RAINING and WRITING, —A first- 
W class GRAINER and WRITER is OPEN to a JOB —Address, 
B, YOUNG, 186, Vauxhall] Bridge-road, Pimlico. 


i MELOYMENT WANTED, by a Young 
Pw Re. Ponag we bde y— Ser Von fabig,--Adiown, 





UIRED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
































ARCHITECTS, &c. 
LERK of WORKS. — RE - ENGAGE- 
J MENT WANTED, as t works are near com 
Address, J. J. Clerk of Works, Flower & Sons, New B 
London-street, Paddington. 


LERK of WORKS.—WANTED, a RE- 
payee op by a thoroughly Fer en and ex tat the 


Man. Just com senan ae a aS 

t time su; tend. age yan Mansfield- 
Laer gg ee mg oy THOMAS STAFFORD, 
No, 59, Caroline-street, Peas Hill- i-road, Nottingham. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, RAILWAY CONTRACTORS, &c. 


Givi ENGINEREE of Tong expec 
is open to an ENGAG EMENT.—Address, C, 


, 











N efficient CLERK of WORKS, with the 
highest testimonials, seeks a RE- ENGAGEMENT.— Address, 
No. 285, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


S CLERK of WORKS, or the Manage- 
EA ment of » Job, by a Builders Son, Sdn eee. 








TO HOUSE DECORATORS, BUILDERS, 


\ ANTED, by a Young Man, a “SITUA- 

TION as PAPE HANGER, and would fill up _ time in 
| pointing. glazing, distempering, ~ if required, having a general 
knowledge of all the branches in 's shop. — F. J. 
TOWNE, 2, New-road, Battersea Park, London. 








and supervision of workmen. First-class references and no objection 
to the country.—Address, 343, Office of “‘ The Builder.” , 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


WORKING, SHOP, or GENERAL OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. 
Well up in staircase work the setting out of all kinds of work ; 
has had great experience with machinery and piecework. Aged “ 
Good draughtaman. Good references from former employers.— Ad- 
dress, A. B. FRANKLIN, 1 Driant-strect Caledon ‘an-road, N. 











ANTED, a SITUATION, in an Archi- 
aban 2 i ALTE AMaITAN ret Her 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


Wer: a SITUATION as JUNIOR 


— in an Architect's Office, Good references,— Address, 
orth-street, Pentonville-road, N. 


TO BREWERS, ADVER 
WANTED, a SITUATION, by a SIGN 
H. B. 63, Mebatete onan ake F Fa wt i ard 


ANTED, a SITUATION, in a Builder's 


or House 's Firm, as IMPROVER to the WRITING 
andVGRAINING. No objection to fill = Feyrritte — 
M. COOTE, care of Mr. Smith, Buber sivaet ria 


ANTED, a SITUATION 2s JUNIOR 


. Seu ates ERK gy a , BUILDER'S OFFICE. Good eonen. Used 
Address, 














#, and invoice-book. Aged 21 yeara— 
s, A. B. Mr. Smith’ 8, 20, Brewer.street, Golden-square, W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, AND OTH 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a CLERK 





| reference if 


TO PAPERHANGERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, &c. 
\ J ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
rr TION as ae Cont eens, painter, &c Has had 
ve years’ experience. not so my an 

| Would not object to ARTICLE himeelf ior TWO YRARA Good 

— en: C. Working Man's Institate, 
| Merton-road, New Wimbledon, & W. 
TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


Win TED, by an experienced Man, a 
paITUATION as good PLUM — por» Bhk Fase 
Work, &, Can have good 
a vs ‘ne, i, Foran road, Notting-hill. 


BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 


wes’ TED, by a highly- ica fo married 


Man, n. of god —— an ENGAGE = | Fang P ane ~natae Hag or 


practical knowledge 
Hise bad the management of artt-dess work aod mem 
measure, and value well. First-class ref derat 


ee 
Post atice, abingdo 7 pian Tee 


OUNG MAN seeks EMPLOYMENT 


in a Wholemle TIMBER ME _ 
Livia, Greve ed Hs eo tppieneae Address, 


Saracre 
(THE Adela ‘leden a | RE-ENGAGE- 


MENT. Working drawings, details, &c. Neat draughtsman — 


Address, X. No. 6,Buccleugh-road, West Dulwich, x 
TO SAW-MILL OWNERS, TIMBER MERCHANTS, 























A her Advertiser will ee "op “ cnn 9 an 
ENGAGEMENT as MANAGER HER at 
would do well to. avail Suc 


of hin experience in designe 


peng ‘Barter, Wool Ragraver, 80, 














26 and ie a Con br ont quantities, ties, estimate, measure works, Shoe-lane, Fleetstrect, I. 
tom-eRzest, ee HE . Advair (CARPENTER) desires an 
WANTED, a a 2 SITUATION or JOB, by a| CLERK, o MANAGE. r . nt se ha eer 
PLA LAIN ZINCWORKER. Well under- | estimator, a fair draughtsman. versed superintend- 
spits er wl, pn and work. ne NA, Be th ence "orks and tage ofa" ey bonne ha, 


Felerence.~ Address, W. W. 10, Rutland street, Bromton London, 


Address, J. W. P. 1, Sadinehitt tower Micah 


8S CLERK of WORKS.—A thoroughly 


AERE, ft CORED & i ete 2 ae 
Se ee 





MENT. Has been employed 





poe eta thy wonton my fi to the architect sheet he 
is about to lenve—-audren, CLERK of WORKS, 23, Tottenham-road, 





JUNIOR ‘ASSISTANT seeks a RE- 

ee. Is a fair d) tsinan. ~ a knowledge 
of quantities, &c. and accustomed to routine of the office.— 
Address, A. KR. BR. 45, Pembroke-road, Kilburn Park, N.W. 


ANASSISTANT dee desires a RE-ENGAGE- 
& permanency. prepare Fey = 
dion ED St SE ora 


AN. N ASSISTAN’ T requires a a RE-ENGAGE- 
Lower Addiscombe-road, 











N efficient "ASSISTANT, having ten 
fie leat aa et 


FULLY -qt ualified A ASSISTANT would 
Pe. ie. Se MANAGEMENT 4 am QOFFICE, ov Change of 87 
struction and sesounte.— Address, X. ¥. Deacon's Office, 
Leadenhali-street, E.C. 


THOROUGHLY accomplished ARCHI- 


TECT'S ASSIST. ASSIST ANT, who hes boon weed pA! 
an office, to Gestgning, ond ares 
detail dre Te ‘an ENG 


tives in yan RNGAGKMART.. Fit da 











FIRST - - CLASS ASS DRAUGHTSMAN, 
DESIGN snd COLOURIST is prepared to render OCCA- 


GN. 
es ok aoe CE to won and ovens on ae 





and mutual terms — 
Eccleston-square, 8.W, 


aT 


PR RS eM SAR eo 








